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Ditto R-2—A 
completely au- 
tomatic rotary 
duplicator— 
self-feeding, 


Ditto R-1--The 
fastest gelatine 
duplicator made, 
Reproduces 100 
copies per minute 
—self-feeding, 
self-ejecting. 


self-ejecting— 
speedy electrical 
operation. 


Ditto S-10—A large volume 
heavy duty electric rotary dupli- 
cator operated by pedal control. 
Copies any size up to L4’x17". 


Ditto Direct Process Du- 

plicator—Uses Ditto Di- 

Ditto 14F5—T! t flexibl recto Process Fluid to make 
° —The most flexible 

of all modern duplicators. Makes : wit 


copies instead of gelatine 
roll or film. Makes 250 or 


copies on any size sheet up to 
14”x17" and on any weight of 
paper or card stock. 


Ditto Portable—A small inex- 
pensive duplicator for the occa- 
sional job. Light and compact— 
easily carried from room to room, 


Ditto R-3—A low priced hand- 
fed duplicator. For those who need 
modern, rotary efficiency at low 
cost. Copies any size up to 9”x14", 


more bright, clean-cut copies 
from each original. 


It has always been Ditto’s policy to furnish 
machines that will do the work required of 
them with greatest efficiency and at the 
least cost. The large volume user must 
have speed, efficiency, low operating cost, 
sturdy construction and long life. The 
small infrequent user needs a small inex- 
pensive duplicator. 

Because Ditto provides a machine for 
every need it is one of the most widely 
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used duplicators in business today. Every 
commercial school graduate will at some 
time be called upon to operate one of these 
machines. Every commercial school owes 
it to its pupils to provide a course in the 
fundamentals of Ditto operation in its 
curriculum. 

The Ditto method is the only way to 
reproduce anything typed, written, drawn 
or printed, on forms or sheets varying in 


size and weight—without rewriting; sev- 
eral colors at once if desired; no stencil, 
no type, no carbon packing. 
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include Ediphone Equipment in their 
teaching plan (*The Gregg Pub. Co., 1935) 


J. T. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver approve and use 
Ediphone Voice Writing Equipment in training 


secretaries. 


Increasing use of Voice Writing throughout the 
business world makes this knowledge vital! 


As more and more business firms adopt Ediphone Voice the dictator; and Typease, for the secretary—which 


Writing dictation, more and more students require Voice make dictating and transcription easier, faster, more 

Writing experience as part of their business training. natural. Ediphone practice records and other educa- 

Progressive schools realize this and offer Ediphone Voice tional aids, facilitate and simplify Voice Writing instruc- 

Writing instruction as part of their regular tion and learning! 

curriculum. For further information, telephone The 
Ediphone instruments feature the Edison Ediphone, Your City, or write to—Dept. of 

principles of “Balanced” Voice Writing, for Educational Training, Ediphone Division— 
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They are studying Office Practice 
plus Business Arithmetic 


Office Practice Courses for they are the same machines that 
are being used by the thousands in offices, banks, and fac- 
tories—the very places your students will seek jobs. EDUCATION 


Naturally Monroe Adding-Calculators are widely used in | 
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The Monroe principles are so simple that they are easily es ahs 
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time to look into Monroe equipment. Write to our Educa- 
tional Department and we will gladly send a representative 
with long school experience to discuss this with you. 
for a free copy of 
Oommercial Education, 
a short course in the use 
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@ Thousands of additional executives 
are scheduled to adopt the Dictaphone 
method of getting things done in 1936. 
Secretarial positions with these progres- 
sive business men will be PREFERRED 
POSITIONS AT HIGHER SALARIES. And 
YOUR Dictaphone-trained students will 
get them. 

The Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course is the road to better positions. 
The Dictaphone Certificate of Profici- 


ency is a practical endorsement of 
ability. 

Valuable teaching aids are free. Write 
for them to-day. Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ORMAN P. HEFFLEY and Fred 
H. Burdett, men whose names have 
an outstanding place in the history 
of business education in America have 
passed on to their great reward. Mr. 
Heffley was president and founder in 
1895 of the Heffley School of Commerce, 


Norman P. Heffley 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Mr. Burdett was 
president and co-founder in 1879 with his 
brother, the late Charles A. Burdett, of 
surdett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

They had the vision of the possibilities 
of our profession long before businnss 
education had any standing as a part of 
the whole plan of American education. 
They, along with pioneers in other fields 
of endeavor, helped develop the greatest 
democracy in history. That their vision 
was sound is evident from the fact that 
the early institutions which they founded 
are still a vital part of a comprehensive 
program of business education, which 
is fully recognized and in most cases has 
a place in the curricula of every type of 
public and private school, college, and 
university in this country. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give full 
credit or accurately to express recognition 
of the contribution of these pioneers. It 
must have been a great satisfaction to 
them to have -seen their dreams develop 
in the form of institutions the permanency 
of which seems assured even in these 
“so-called” modern days when new adjust- 
ments have to be made so frequently in 
order to meet new situations. 

But probably the greatest satisfaction 
that came to them throughout their long 
and honorable careers was the realization 
of service rendered to thousands of. stu- 
dents who got their start in the business 
of life primarily through contacts with 
this spirit of leadership which permeated 
the institutions they built. 
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Pioneers in Business Education 


men and women who 
received their business education, includ- 
ing character guidance in good old- 
fashioned business habits, are now a liv- 
ing testimonial to the work, the inspira- 
tion, and the vision of Mr. Heffley and 
Mr. Burdett. These former students, men 
and women, many of whom have reached 
the highest places in business leadership, 
have been outspoken in, their praise and 
frank in their appreciation of their early 
training which they believe was the basis 
of their success. Here is a living memo- 
rial which cannot be measured in any 
material way but which is to a certain 
extent a part of the reward of every good 
teacher. It is the amount of this great 
human appreciation which stands out 
above and beyond all else and from which 
these pioneers must have obtained the 
greatest satisfaction. 

As we face the new year of 1936 and 
the numerous new and complex problems 
of this economic machine age where spe- 
cialization and the pressure of speed 
are ever about us, we would do well to 
pause and reflect on the meaning of this 
human appreciation which it seems should 
be the heritage of good teachers. What 
is there about it all which will help us 
to improve our work for 193 

It seems the answer is very clear. We 
cannot lose sight of the fact that each 
individual student is different from the 
other. We cannot forget that even 
though the machine is important, the 
man or woman is more important. Sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of those who look to us as teachers for 
guidance and help will be remembered 
long after the subject-matter of our 
courses has been forgotten. But to do 
this is not so easy in the modern school 


Thousands of 


where large classes prevail, where the 
schedule is heavy, and where so many 
new duties and responsibilities crowd in 
on us both within the school itself and 
throughout our community life. 
Nevertheless, such a large part of the 
splendid results of the work of these pi- 
oneers was due to their genuine interest 
and attention given to the individual stu- 
dent that, as we stop to salute and pay 
our tribute to them, we might well re- 


Burdett 


Fred H. 


solve in this year of 1936 to adopt in 
so far as possible some of the principles 
of their success.—Seth B. Carkin, gg 
ctpal, Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


The Committee for Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards is con- 
ducting a national research investigation 
of great importance to the American 
school system. This investigation is 
a joint undertaking of the six main 
regional accrediting associations of this 
country, namely, the New England, 
North Central, Middle States, Southern, 
Northwest, and Western. The study is 
being conducted under the general di- 
rection of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, who 
is on leave of absence from Stanford 
University. The executive office of the 
Commitee is located at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Business teach- 
ers, along with other groups of secondary 
school teachers, will want to follow up 
the results of this research enterprise 
with real interest and careful study, as 
such results are reported in this and oth- 
er journals of education. 

The scope of the investigation covers 
five general fields: (1) The secondary 
school pupil, (2) the secondary school 
staff, (3) the secondary school plant 
(4) the secondary school educational 


program, and (5) the administration of 
the secondary school. 

For each of these five divisions, the 
Committee is developing three types of 
materials: “(1) Short paragraph state- 
ments of guiding principles; these would 
set forth the basic philosophy to be fol- 
lowed; (2) somewhat more elaborate 
statements of the guiding principles and 
the essential features to be incorporated 
into the practices of the schools; and (3) 
detailed statements of specifics which 
each school may use in measuring its 
own growth from year to year and which 
may also be used in checking the school 
for accrediting.” 

Preliminary and _ tentative checklists 
have been issued to date by the Commit- 
tee (January 2, 1936) on the secondary 
school pupil, staff, plant, and educational 
program. The National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, in behalf of its twenty- 
three affiliated associations of business 
teachers, is cooperating with the Commit- 
tee on questions pertaining to business 
education—Paul §. Lomax, President, 
psoge Council of Business Education, 

ew York City. 
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CRITICISM COMMENT 


Truth Challenges, Always 


by Guy G. George 


Assistant Professor of Commerce, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 


Readers of the JouRNAL should 
to the articles appearing therein, and, 
the opinion of the writer, offer seluictoess 
of statements made or conclusions drawn 
which appear seriously open to 
Several articles in the October -1935, 
sue of the JouRNAL have evoked the «tl 
ments which follow. 


The Simplified Keyboard 


Evidence that errors in typewriting 
are reduced by using the Simplified Key- 
board appears to be quite conclusive. 
However, in so far as such proof rests 
upon comparison of ‘results secured from 
two groups, one using the Simplified and 
one using the Universal, is it a sound 
conclusion to state that this study “veri- 
fies the claims of the proponents of the 
Simplified Keyboard”? 

Were the two groups taught by the 
same teacher? If so, could the teacher 
have been equally as proficient and en- 
thusiastic in the teaching of both groups? 
If they were taught by different teachers, 
as they no doubt were, is it possible to 
eliminate or disregard this factor? If it 
were assumed that the factor of teaching 
entered equally into the progress of the 
students in both groups, could it be as- 
sumed that the groups were identical in 
their ability to learn typewriting? Also, 
were the groups large enough to warrant 
acceptable conclusions? 

Let us next take a critical look at the 
percentile graphs, Figure I and Table 
VI. It is especially interesting to note 
that the curves for the Senior High 
Schools are very similar, irrespective of 
the keyboard used and disregarding the 
time element. The curve for the Sim- 
plified Keyboard group in the Junior 
High School is certainly marvelous— 
almost a straight ascending line—just 
what we have always wanted to see in 
learning typewriting. But, can we safely 
draw the conclusion on the basis of the 
comparisons made that the superior re- 
sults are due to the one difference of the 
nature of the keyboard used? 

Is it fair, for example, to compare a 
group taught by Merrick in a_ selected 
junior high school with junior high 
schools generally; or to compare an ex- 
perimental group in a senior high school 
with an entire state? Would it not be 
much fairer to compare the Merrick 
group or the Carnegie experimental group 
with some other like group, taught also 
by an excellent teacher, let us assume, 
on the Universal keyboard? Are we not 
al! familiar with the fact that a teacher 
now and then gets results far superior 
to the average, even when the Universal 
keyboard is used? 

The writer is not opposed to the Sim- 
plified Keyboard but, on the contrary, is 
much interested in it, and has long held 
that the keyboard should be improved. 
What the writer objects to is a conclu- 
sion based upon what looks scientific be- 
cause scientific techniques have been used. 
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Essential Factors of Shorthand Instruction 


Here is a statement in Mr. Runkle’s 
article that appears rather unusual to the 
writer: “The spelling of shorthand char- 
acters is necessary throughout the course 

. . . the instructor must teach them 
how to spell in shorthand. Until the stu- 
dents acquire the habit of shorthand 
spelling, it is best to spell audibly. By 
this method the instructor has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing that the pupils are 
acquiring good spelling habits and con- 
centration. The pupil is also automati- 
cally acquiring the mental spelling habit 
which he will use consistently in all his 
shorthand writing.’ 


The author goes on to tell how to de- 
velop this habit—leaves no for 
doubt that he intends to teach the pupils 
to acquire this habit. The author may 
be right. Certainly we cannot question 
the fact that such a habit has importance. 
It should either facilitate or retard prog- 
ress. Let us inquire into the matter. 


Should a habit of spelling be taught, 
learned, and adhered to consistently in 
ali shorthand writing? Ask yourself this 
question: Do you think how to spell your 
name when you write it? Do you think, 
consciously, of the spelling of words 
when typewriting? This writer makes 
every possible effort not to think of the 
letters, especially in writing shorthand 
and in typewriting. Certainly reading is 
not taught to children via the spelling 
route. It may be desirable when, new 
shorthand characters are first presented 
to do some so-called shorthand spelling, 
but the writer holds that the word or 
brief form should be learned as a unit 
and practiced as such, or written in usable 
context. 


If the author of the article will present 
evidence that expert shorthand writers 
use this spelling habit consistently in all 
their shorthand writing, this writer will 
back water. 


The Stenotypist 


Blast No. 3. Since when has the ability 
te write shorthand been limited or stand- 
ardized at eighty to one-hundred words 
a minute, thus holding back the busine ss- 
man, who can, dictate so much faster? 

Wouldn’t it be rather funny if the ‘ow 
grade shorthand writers took up the 
stenotype and became low-grade steno- 
typists? And, since the stenotypist would 
probably wear the same silk hose and hue 
of lip stick, this writer fails to see ex- 
actly how the substitution of a machine 
for a pen, will promote the spontancity 
of the businessman. 

Again let it be understood that this 
writer is not opposed to the machine in 
question, but only to the statements or 
conclusions expressed by the author. 


Freshman English 


Blast No. 4. The statement of require- 
ments and the references given for 
Freshman English may be above criticism 
were it not for the addition of “for Col- 
legiate Business Students” to the title. 
Except for the list of periodicals, in 
what respect will this course prepare 
business students to handle the English 
of business? 

Does the writing of a 500-3000-word 
exposition, essay, or narrative prepare 
one to write a 100-word sales or collec- 
tion letter, or a snappy advertisement or 
sales talk? Does punctuation and syl- 
labication practice in English themes 
carry over to the process of typewriting 
business letters and reports? This com- 
mentator is not worried as to what the 
answers to these questions will be. 

Let us state the matter another way. 
Let us make the assumption that prepara- 
tion to write the English of business will 
prepare students to express themselves 
in other forms. Would the teachers of 
English agree? Yet, apparently, English 
teachers assume that students will be 
prepared to express themselves in busi- 
ness if they practice w riting non-business 
types. 


Conclusion 


This writer does not pose as an au- 
thority or critic. He also knows that it 
is easier to find fault than to do things. 
He does not wish to incur the wrath of 
fellow business teachers. However, he be- 
lieves that the greatest caution should be 
used by business teachers in writing ar- 
ticles. Conclusions should be justified, 
opinions well-supported. Our professional 
reputation is in the hands of each one 
ot us. 


Is She Teacher, or Really Human? 


Do students like humans? Well, Mr. 
Jones, our groceryman, has more young 
friends than old ones. He agrees with 
most of them, or disagrees in a favorable 
way; he does not preach “don'ts” but 
places himself before them to serve them; 
he gives personal help, advice, and 
ge spe to anyone who comes to him for 
it; he does not degrade any particular 
one; he is human because he does most 
of the things any “normal” human does. 

Have you, as a teacher, stranded your- 
self ina gilded cage of knowledge? 
Knowledge which does not assure confi- 
dence and happiness is not only to be 
shunned at, but in ail of its respects a 
liability, or in “plain” words a “high 
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hat,” inhumane piece of equipment that 
an old school “ma’am” possesses. 

Why shouldn't a teacher be human? 
Why shouldn't a teacher live? If a 
teacher complies with a moral code good 
enough for the best human in her com- 
munity, then why could, and why should, 
she not do any of the other things the 
humans do in her community: dress, 
pleasures, habits, home activities, and a 
thousand others? No doubt those stu- 
dents who were driven away with frowns 
and rules would return to your counter, 
dear teacher, as they do to Mr. Jones’, 
if vou become human. 

—C. L. :Cree, Principal, Beebe Draw 
School, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Consumer Education 
Challenges Advertising 


by Caswell Marsh 


Associate Professor of Merchandising 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California 


Advertising permits mass education by the printed word, the picture, 


and the radio. 


Through its practices, the public is informed 


economically, efficiently, and speedily of the articles which make for 
social and economic satisfaction, It has performed invaluable service. 


NTIL comparatively recent 
times, the idea of consumer edu- 
cation was confined to a limited sec- 
tion of the public, more particularly 
to those people who possessed suffi- 


‘cient curiosity to investigate and the 


necessary funds to purchase such 
services as “Consumer Research.” 
These educational services provided 
intelligent and often extensive anal- 
ysis of products and permitted the 
buyer to select more carefully among 
those articles which would fit his 
needs. 

Within the last year, however, 
there has arisen a new and surpris- 
ingly strong movement in general 
consumer education—a movement 
which at first was designed ostensibly 
to educate buyers and _ prospective 
buyers in the intelligent choice of 
consumption goods, but which has 
turned more practically into a_vi- 
cious attack upon modern advertis- 
ing methods. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous aspect of this situation and the 
one which impels the attention of 
advertisers is the publicity which 
anti-advertising agitation has_ re- 
ceived through the public school sys- 
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tems. At the present time there are 
numerous courses labeled ‘“Consumer 
Education” which are offered in our 
secondary scools and colleges, the 
primary theme of these courses has 
developed through a bitter analysis 
of several well-known advertised 
products. 

Thus, in approaching the idea of 
public enlightenment, vivid pictures 
of exaggerated advertising claims 
are pointed out as samples of usual 
advertising practice, and sweeping 
conclusions regarding all advertising 
are naively injected into student 
minds. Such instruction provides 
picturesque conversational material 
at home, and tends to perpetuate its 
mal-impressions in the more adult 
mind. Thus, the agitation grows, 
receives press notice, and even be- 
comes an object of governmental in- 
vestigation and possible legislative 
action, 


Attack on Advertising 


The basic conception of the pres- 
ent consumer education courses is 
plain and direct. It first outlines 
economics as the science of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption. 
However, for course purposes, it is 
assumed that the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution are ade- 
quately understood and_ publicized. 
The attack upon consumption is ad- 
vocated upon the ground that herein 
lies ignorance, fraud, intrigue, and 
mal-practice. It is the avowed aim 
of the consumer educators to throw 
light upon the difficulties which be- 
set the abused public. 

Here advertising receives its cas- 
tigation. First, it is condemned as 
an economic waste; second, it is pic- 
tured as a consuming monster which 


sings its siren song to enveigle ig- 
norant and trusting buyers into pur- 
chasing goods which are incapable of 
living up to the claims made for 
them, or are positively injurious to 
health and general welfare; third, it 
is accused of wrapping its products 
in such attractive psychological pack- 
ages as to compel unwise, ruinous, 
and often extravagant expenditures 
—expenditures which are beyond the 
direct need and financial capacity of 
the purchaser. These in brief are 
some of the evils laid at the door of 
advertising. The entire advertising 
profession is often censured as un- 
ethical, wasteful, and pernicious; its 
practitioners likened to the “money 
changers in the temple.” 

Considering the attack, it is up to 
the advertisers to explain their posi- 
tion. They may admit that a cer- 
tain definite taint has become at- 
tached to some advertising because 
of the unscrupulous or misleading 
practice of a few advertisers. But 
in defense of their business, they 
might well rescue the majority of 
their profession so that the many will 
not suffer because of the evils of the 
few. 


Misplaced Emphasis 


To my mind, the emphasis upon 
consumer education as such is some- 
what misplaced. It smacks of prop- 
aganda which possesses dramatic 
significance, but which is but hastily 
thought through. It is perhaps com- 
parable to the agitation in progress 
for compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. Many times the insurance 
companies have pointed out the fact 
that insurance will not stem the 
toll of death and disability ; and that 
the emphasis should more properly 
be laid upon automobile driver se- 
lection and licensing. Nevertheless, 


Economical Mass Selling and thus No 
Occasion for Mass Production. 
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death and accident make for drama- 
tic publicity, and so the agitation con- 
tinues. Likewise, there are sensa- 
tional possibilities in exposing gross 
advertising weaknesses. But would 
the elimination of all advertising 
cure the evil? Hardly. In fact, 
good advertising is intended to per- 
form exactly the function which the 
consumer educators desire, namely, 
the education of the public to the 
uses and services of consumer prod- 
ucts; and the enlightenment of the 
buyer as to the various selling points 
of products that he will be able to 
purchase. 


Functions of Advertising 


To perform this educational func- 
tion, there has not as yet been ad- 
vanced a substitute for the advertis- 
ing instrument. Consumer educat- 
ors may well be asked: What prac- 
tical means will you use to insure 
the public’s proper enlightenment ? 
Research services, it may be granted, 
are ideal for the purpose. They in- 
vestigate; they analyze; and they in- 
form—promptly, completely, and ac- 
cording to need. They are up-to- 
date and authentic. But at best, 
such services are available only to 
the few. In their absence, hearsay 
and experience must be substituted 
—a slow, confusing, and totally in- 
adequate means, and one which is 
likely to resolve itself ultimately into 
a method more vicious than advertis- 
ing at its worst. 

Advertising, however, — permits 
mass education by the printed word, 
the picture, and the radio. Through 
its practices, the public is informed 
economically, efficiently, and speedily 
of the articles which make for social 
and economic satisfaction. Even 
granting its faults, it has performed 
invaluable service. Without adver- 
tising, there would be no economical 
mass selling and thus no occasion 
for mass production, the latter fac- 
tor permitting our low priced auto- 
mobile, radio, household appliance, 
food products, clothing, and the like. 
Advertising, too, has been the means 
of inciting and perfecting the Ameri- 
can desire for a high standard of liv- 
ing—clean food, sanitary conditions, 
better amusements, travel, education, 
and generally better living conditions. 
No other nation has our advertising ; 
no other nation has our standard of 
living. 


The Elimination of Abuses 


It is true that the purposes of ad- 
vertising can be and have been per- 
verted; and that the unscrupulous 
advertiser may prostitute all ethical 
conduct to the profit motive. But 
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the remedy lies in regulating and 
purifying the instrument itself. Here 
should the emphasis be placed and 
not upon the elimination of advertis- 
ing as a selling and educational force. 
In some degree, progress has already 
been made along these lines. For 
example, witness the efforts made by 
Better Business Bureaus, Chambers 
of Commerce, and Governmental De- 
partments. The furtherance of these 
activities can well be advocated, and 
their efforts should be supported by 
the entire advertising fraternity. 
That the taint of the few rather 
than the practices of the many have 
contributed to the adverse publicity 
for advertising is indicated by the 


statement of President Roosevelt in 
discussing measures relative to the 
control of food and drug selling 
methods. Present legislation, he ob- 
served, ought to be directed primar ily 
toward the small minority of evaders 
and chiselers. The great majority of 
those engaged in the trade in food 
and drugs do not need regulation. 


Perhaps, it may be stated that ad- 
vertising itself may be usefully em- 
ployed in eliminating abuses. Copi- 
ous publicity in the schools, the press, 
and by radio, if constructive, may 
well assure us of the original pur- 
pose of advertising—the wide dis- 
semination of truthful information. 


Office of Education Designated to Direct Five 


Projects Financed with Emergency Funds 


Five projects for the advancement of 
education in the United States financed 
through emergency relief funds to give 
employment to more than 3,400 unem- 
ployed “white collar’ workers were an- 
nounced recently. 

The Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been designated 
to carry out the emergency education, 
projects. Commissioner of Education J. 
W. Studebaker will direct the work, 
practically all of which will be carried 
forward under the management of State 
and local education officials, the Office of, 
Education coordinating in the enterprises. 

The five projects for educational ad- 
vancement approved by President Roose- 
velt, the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Comptroller General are: 

1. A university research project in which needy 
unemployed graduates of universities and col- 
leges will engage in a variety of cooperative 
studies, many of which will be studies of important 
educational “problems. For ex: ample, six gradu: 
ates at six different universities may work on 
various aspects of a similar problem. Results of 
thsir cooperative work will be brought together 
by Office of Education specialists for use through- 
out the nation. For this project $500,000 has 
been authorized. Mr. Ben W. Frazier, associated 
with Dr. F Kelly. chief of the division of 
higher education, has been named director of the 
university research project. 

2. A public affairs forum project will give to 
the country a further demonstration of the Des 
Moines plan of adult civic education by apply- 
ing it in a number of other localities which pre- 
sent different problems conditions. This 
project will enable a few communities to carry 
on demonstration forums. It will serve to intro- 
duce a new and promising method of practical 
education for good citizenship, but the com- 
munities which carry on forum projects will 
serve the whole nation by discovering the prob- 
lems and_ potentialities of public forums as a 
method of civic education. Resu'ts of these dem- 
onstrations will be made available to thousands 


of educational leaders and other citizens who 
have applied to the Office of Education for in- 
formation and advice in regard to the establish- 
ment of forums. Commissioner of Education J]. 
W.. Studebaker will be in direct charge of this 
project, for which $330,000 is authorized. 

3. A project for the study of opportunities for 
vocational education and guidance for Negroes 
which will be undertaken in 34 States in approxi- 
mately 150 communities is expected to yield im- 
portant facts which may be used as a basis for 
improvements in standards of eduation for 
Negroes. This project is under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Office of Edu- 
cation, specialist in the education of Negroes. The 
ger’ authorized for this project is $234,000. 


. An educational radio project will provide one 
of ‘- first major attempts to develop the poten- 
tialities which radio holds for education. This 
project calls for the establishment in or near 
Washington of an educational radig, workshop 
staffed by talented workers from such relief 
groups as the CCC Camps and the WPA profes- 
sional projects. This workshop will prepare and 
present educational radio programs, such as_vo- 
cational guidance programs. Mr. William Dow 
Boutwell, editor of the Office of Education, and 
for the last year and a half, director of the 
regular Education in the News coast-to-coast 
broadcast, has been appointed director of the 
emergency educational radio project. For this 
project $75,000 has been authorized. 

5. State departments of education in 10 States 
will be enabled to employ emergency workers to 
collect information about school districts which wil! 
provide a sound basis for planning economies and 
improvements in the organization and administra 
tion of education for millions of children, The 
selection of the States will be announced at a 
later date. The Office of Education has already 
prepared materials and basic survev “blueprints” 
which States may use to launch studies on short 
notice. Henry F. Alves, Office of Education 
specialist in State school administration, will be 
in immediate charge of this project. For this 
project $844,000 has been authorized. 


Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Bess Goodykoontz will give general super- 
vision, to the university research project, 
the Negro survey project, and the study 
of local administrative school units. 


A report on guidance for adult commercial students is now being prepared for 


presentation at the annual meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 

Reports of current activities in this field will be appreciated. Ad- 

dress Robert Hoppock, National Occupational Conference 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


tion in April. 
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Modern Trade and Ancient Philosophy 


the ages ill re- 
pute has continued to be ascribed 
to merchandising. St. Chrysostom, 
who was a church man of the Middle 
Ages, thought it was almost impos- 
sible for one to be a merchant and 
Christian at the same time. Strict 
laws were passed during the Middle 
Ages against any one who bought 
merchandise to be sold. At a later 
date Adam Smith declared that it 
was generally to the interest of the 
retail merchant to deceive and op- 
press the public. Surely a business 
could not be regarded as a profession 
under such circumstances. 

The retailer was not justified eco- 
nomically or socially. He was not 
justified economically because of the 
false idea of what was meant by 
producing wealth. Agriculture was 
considered the only productive in- 
dustry. Later manufacturing was 
granted such recognition. Recogni- 
tion to retailing was withheld be- 
cause the retailer just exchanged 
goods. 

Only recently has it been accepted 
that retailing satisfied a want inas- 
much as the only object of produc- 
ing goods was to satisfy needs of 
consumers. Social recognition was 
withheld because of the methods 
used by retailers and because of the 
false view concerning the nature of 
exchange. The method referred to 
was one whereby the seller asked a 
different price for the same article 
from various customers. He charged 
whatever he could get, and society 
could not honor one who made a liv- 
ing by taking advantage of inability 
in bargaining. Until recently there 
has been a fallacy connected with 
the meaning of exchange since it was 
thought only one person could benefit 
in an exchange and that the other 
person must lose. 


A New Era in Retailing 


John Wanamaker established a 
new era in retail merchandising when 
he announced on September 26, 
1874, in the first copyrighted adver- 
tisement ever published by a store, 
the four principles that placed re- 
tailing on a higher social level. First, 
a customer was not to be over-urged 
to buy. Secondly, merchandise was 
to be genuine as represented. Thirdly, 
money was to be returned if custo- 
mers were not satisfied. Fourthly, 
merchandise could be bought at a 
fair price. 


JANUARY, 1936 


by Grace Griffith 


Bronx Vocational High School, New York, N. Y. 


The retailer must consider his work more than one of making a profit. 

It should be recognized that retailing should do a service in distribut- 

ing goods, and that wage earners thereby earn a living. Retailers 

must recognize their social responsibilities before that work can be 
classed as a profession. 


It was only about fifteen years ago 
that the idea was conceived of mak- 
ing retailing a profession.’ If an 
activity is to be called a profession, 
ii must meet three requirements, as 
follows : 


(a) Facts must be compiled and ana- 
lyzed so that action may be taken from 
organized knowledge. 

(b) A code of ethics or practices must 
be made of what those in the activity 
profess. Such standards for retailing in- 
clude personnel, customer, vendor, and 
competitor relations. 

(c) A professional attitude as well as 
a hope of profit must motivate those in 
the activity. Those in the business must 
do it in order to promote social welfare 
and the work must be considered a calling 


John Wanamaker, who Placed Retailing 
on a Higher Social Level. 


where the reward comes from the satis- 
faction of doing a job well rather than 
in just making a living. 

The first requirement has been met 
since many reports have been pre- 
pared of statistical information, re- 
tailers are exchanging information, 
research and planning departments in 
stores have grown, budgetary con- 
trol procedure has developed, and 
hundreds of books on phases of re- 


W. Wingate, “Retailing Becoming a Pro- 
fession,” Journal of Retailing, July, 1933. 


tailing have been written. The sec- 
ond requirement is on the way to be- 
ing met. Various trade associations 
have drawn up splendid standards 
of advertising practice, but not all 
stores have adopted them. Some 
stores have drawn up codes about 
services for customers, but no gen- 
eral code of conduct for retailers has 
ever been evolved until the one de- 
veloped under the National Recov- 
ery Act. 


Sut retailing cannot fully be 
classed as a profession unless the 
third requirement is met. To do this 
the retailer must consider his work 
more than one of making a profit. It 
should be recognized that retailing 
should do a service in distributing 
goods, and that wage earners thereby 
earn a living. Retailers must recog- 
nize their social responsibilities be- 
fore that work can be classed as a 
profession. 

Modern merchants have not been 
altogether lacking in social recogni- 
tion. The fine merchandising policies 
and extensive personnel activities of 
many American merchants have been 
highly regarded. Harry Selfridge, 
an American, who opened a store in 
London, overcame the prejudice 
against people in trade. The condi- 
tions of store employees in England 
had been deporable. They were 
forced to eat the insufficient food 
furnished by the store and to sleep 
under the counters or in barracks. 
They were inadequately paid, and 
even H. G. Wells, who had such a 
two years’ experience, testified to 
the fact that he was hideously in- 
sulted by that type of life. But Sel- 
fridge paid his employees enough 
so that they could live with decency 
outside the store; hence, he attracted 
desirable employees, and _ other 
London stores were forced to change 
their methods. He used novel adver- 
tising methods and even made his 
store a meeting place for notables. 
Selfridge gained the distinction of 
making friends socially in spite of 
prejudice because he was admired 
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for his honesty, intelligence and zeal 
for living.” 

Today, consumers, instead of 
merely criticizing, are actively en- 
gaged in fighting for their right 
through the Consumers’ Research 
Council and the Consumers’ Advis- 
ory Board. The Consumers’ Research 
Council has been in existence for 
several years, which council investi- 
gates merchandise sold in stores and 
distributes this information to its 
members. This is forcing merchants 
to be very careful that their sales- 
people do not misrepresent merchan- 
dise. The new pure food law, al- 
though a problem more concerned 
with the manufacturer than the re- 
tailer, is another proof of growing 
concern for the protection of the 
consumer and the overthrow of 
“Caveat Emptor.” 


Plato’s Philosophy Applied to 
Trade 


As for assistance that ancient 
traders could have gained from phil- 
osophers, it should first be remem- 
bered that the traders were slaves 
and lower class men and hence were 
not included in the general scheme of 
education. The education Plato ad- 
vocated would have been admirable 
for them, but it is certain they were 
excluded. Yet they would have 
profited by physical education for the 
first decade and then, if music 
moulds character, its knowledge 
would have been desirable “in deter- 
mining social issues.” 

Plato thought that arithmetic 
should have been included in the cur- 
riculum because it would enable one 
to understand the arts and sciences, 
including the art of war. Today we 
are stressing the art of peace, but 
one of the most essential subjects for 
the merchant and_ salesperson to 
know today is arithmetic. The sales- 
person needs arithmetical drill in all 
the simple processes, and the buyer 
and merchant must know how to 
price merchandise and how to use 
statistics in order that the amount of 
stock purchased can be controlled so 
as to maintain proper assortments 
and to make turnover. 

Plato says that true philosophers 
are lovers of the vision of truth. Cer- 
tainly, merchants and_ salespeople 
could profit by gaining this love ; and 
a study of philosophy by them would 
be justified if this love could be ac- 
quired thereby. The New York 
Times endeavors to insist on accur- 
acy in advertising by using a research 


2 “Selfridge of London,” The Reader’s Digest. 
November, 1933. Condensed from Fortune, 
September, 1933. 
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bureau for check-up purposes. Some 
stores feature in advertisements un- 
desirable factors about the merchan- 
dise so that there will be no mis- 
representation as to its serviceability, 
durability, etc. This is probably a 
result of the activities of the Better 
Business Bureau, as well as a con- 
viction that “honesty is the best 
policy.” But if a study of philosophy 
would give to merchants and sales- 
people a love for the vision of truth, 
its study would be an asset. 

Plato claims that one way of dis- 
tinguishing the philosophical nature 
from the unphilosophical is whether 
“a man is just and gentle or rude 
and unsociable.” One can think of 


Plato and Aristotle 
By Raphael 


few people who more need this type 


of philosophy than salespeople. 
There are many who are rude and 
unsociable, but many are just and 
gentle, and let it be said they often 
excel their customers in these attri- 
butes. In fact, many have worked 
out their own philosophy when deal- 
ing with disagreeable customers, by 
repeating a saying which is common 
in stores, to the effect that they “will 
kill them (their customers) with 
kindness.” 

“A forgetful soul cannot be ranked 
among philosophers,” says Plato, nor 
can such a one hold his own as a 
good salesperson. Memory plays a 
vital part because one must remem- 
ber details about the merchandise, 
facts about store system and policy, 
and many things regarding the cus- 
tomer, including his name, address, 
and habits. 

The Platonic view divided society 
into three classes—the philosophic 
to rule, the military to protect, and 


the industrial to support. Traders 
naturally come under the last clissi- 
fication. However, merchants today 
may also be considered rulers be- 
cause a store with 10,000 employ ces 
presents problems of leadership eui- 
valent to those of many urban ind 
city rulers. Hence, high ideals of 
philosophy would help many a nier- 
chant to perform a more humane 
undertaking. 


The Ethics of Aristotle 


Aristotle’s philosophy of virtue 
has interest for merchants. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, a city is virtuous if 
the citizens are virtuous. In like way, 
a store is virtuous if the owners are 
virtuous. It is frequently said that 
the policies of the employers seep 
down to affect the attitude of the 
employees. The elements of virtue, 
Aristotle says, are nature, habit, and 
season. Animal, as well as man, 
possesses nature and habit, but man 
possesses reason in addition to na- 
ture and habit. It is through reason 
that life becomes controlled and 
whereby the golden mean of charac- 
ter is attained. 

Much inspiration is gained from 
reading the “Ethics of Aristotle.” 
The subject of good will is of im- 
portant consideration to a merchant, 
and Aristotle’s views would intrigue 
many a merchant to read more of the 
“Ethics,” for here is aptly expressed 
an idea that could be interpreted to 
mean that good will aroused, if it 
continues, will make customers 
friendly toward the store; and how 
nicely is consumer loyalty thus real- 
ized and explained. And how may 
good will be aroused? Aristotle tells 
us that “true good will is aroused by 
some kind of excellence or moral 
goodness.”* \Vhat a challenge that 
could have been for ancient traders 
as well as it can be a challenge for 
those of today. 

Aristotle even has something to 
cheer the disheartened credit man- 
ager by mentioning what the credit 
manager has learned by experience 
about men having short memories 
and being more desirous of receiving 
benefits than of bestowing them. 

The store manager would read 
with interest Aristotle’s discussion of 
concord and discord. Concord exists 
between good people, since they are 
of one mind and are not vacillating. 
Base people cannot have concord 
since they endeavor to secure more 
than their share of advantages and 
do less than their share of work. This 
necessitates spying on one’s neigh- 


3 Rackham, H., Aristotle, The Nicomachean 
Ethics, p. 541. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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The City Director of Business Education 


HE writer’s problem consisted 

of ascertaining what are the 
duties of a city director of business 
education. In connection with these 
duties he attempted to determine, if 
possible, the reasons for the organi- 
zation of the city directorships— 
whether they are chiefly the result of 
the effort of the supervisor himself, 
or of a superintendent of schools, or 
a group of business men, or of some 
other effort. 

The term “city director” was used 
to designate a person who has full 
charge of the work in his special field 
in all of the types of schools in his 
city in which such work is offered, 
and who is directly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools. 

These duties of the city director 
of business education were consid- 
ered from the standpoint of day, eve- 
ning, continuation or part-time, and 
summer sessions. 


Analysis of the Problem 


As a basis for the analysis of this 
problem a statement of the analysis 
of the activities of special super- 
visors in Detroit Public Schools, as 
given in Table No. 13 in the Eighth 
Yearbook of the N.E.A. Department 
of Superintendence, was used. 

Upon this basis, the problem was 
analyzed into the following subdi- 
visions or phases: 

1. What are the duties of a city direc- 
tor of business education with respect to 
the selection of teachers and their im- 
provement of teaching? 

2. What are the duties of a city director 
of business education with respect to sup- 
plies, equipment, and buildings? 

3. What are the duties of a city director 
of business education with respect to the 
selection of textbooks? 

4. What are the duties of a city director 
of business education with respect to sur- 
veys, reports, and records? 

5. What are the duties of a city director 
of business education with respect to 
——et activities and educational pub- 
icity? 

6. What are the duties of a city director 
of business education with respect to gen- 
eral administration and supervision? 


Other Researches on This Problem 


Many research studies have been 
made of the duties of general admin- 
istrators and supervisors but studies 
of the specific problems of the city 
director of business education seem 
to be limited in number. 


JANUARY, 1936 


by E. F. Burmahin, M.A. 


E. C. Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


The following list includes the 
names of the men who have been in- 
terested in this subject and have 
made contributions thereto: Carlos 
C. Crawford, Harry I. Good, Wil- 
liam A. Ketterer, John J. W. Neu- 
ner, Carl Persinger, and Frederick 
J. Weersing. 

“The Balance Sheet” for Septem- 
ber, 1930, summarizes the “Duties 
and Responsibilities of Directors of 
Commercial Education,” as given by 
C. C. Crawford. Crawford in this 
article states, “Only four articles 
have been found in which writers 
have attempted to outline the duties 
and responsibilities of directors and 
supervisors of commercial education 
in the public schools of cities of the 
United States.’? 

These four articles were written 
by E. G. Blackstone, Herbert S. 
Weet, J. W. Studebaker, and Wil- 
liam Bachrach. 

Therefore, it would seem, in con- 
sidering the duties of a city director 
of business education, that one must 
go chiefly to the sources of material 
on general supervision for a guide. 


Methods of Solution of Problem 


The methods of solution of the 
problem were two. First, a survey 
was made of all available literature 
on the subject; second, a question- 
naire was sent to thirty city directors 
of business education selected from 
the “Directory of City and State 
Supervisors and Federal Specialists 
in Commercial Education in the 
United States,”* and supplemented 
by the names of men who have been 
appointed as directors of business 
education since the publication of the 
bulletin in 1931. 

This list of thirty names was sub- 
mitted to E. W. Barnhart, Chief, 
Commercial Education Service, U.S. 
office of Education, Washington, D. 
C., to make sure that the list was 
complete. 


1C. C. Crawford, “Duties and Responsibilities 
of Directors of Commercial Education,” The 
Balance Sheet, Vol. XII, No. 1 (September, 
1930), p. 26. 


2 United States of the Intezior, 
Office of Education, ‘Director of City and State 
Supervisors and Federal Specialists in Com- 
mercial Education in the United States,’ Wash- 
ington, D. January, 1931, 49810 (Mimeo- 
graphed sheet). 


The outline of topics which were 
investigated follows: 


I. Teacher 


a. Selection 
b. Training 
c. Preparation of curricula and_ instruc- 


tional material 
d. Research 
e. Professional activities 
II. Supplies, equipment, and buildings 
III. Selection of textbooks 
IV. Surveys, reports, and recommenda- 


tions 


V. Community activities and educational 
publicity 

VI. General administration and super- 
vision 


Questionnaires were mailed to the 
thirty directors and twenty-three 
questionnaires were returned to the 
writer, filled out partially or com- 
pletely. Letters were received from 
two directors stating that it was con- 
trary to their policy to answer ques- 
tionnaires; two replied stating that 
the position as director of business 
education had been discontinued, and 
three failed to report. 

The thesis is based upon the ma- 
terial gathered from the twenty-three 
questionnaires. 


Thesis Data—Section A 
The Teacher 


1. Selection, Recommendation, As- 
signment. and Transfer of Com- 
mercial Teachers 
In the selection of the teacher, 9, 

or 39.1%, of the directors report di- 

rect responsibility in the selection of 

the teacher; 14, or 60.9% are not 
directly responsible for the selection 
of the teachers in their schools. 

The recommendations for new 
teachers are made by 14, or 60.9%, 
of the directors ; 9, or 39.1%, are not 
responsible for such recommenda- 
tions. 

The assignment of the teachers to 
the schools is made by 13, or 56.5%, 
of the directors; 10, or 43.5%, do 
not make the assignments of their 
commercial teachers. 

The transfer of the teacher is 
made by 10, or 43.5%, of the com- 
mercial directors; 13, or 56.5%, do 
not assist in the transfer of the 
teacher. 

Directors of business education 
have greater responsibility in the rec- 
ommendation of the teacher than in 
the other three phases of teacher per- 
sonnel. The assignment of the 


teacher ranks second. 
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The recommendation of teachers 
by the directors would indicate, no 
doubt, that the city director is given 
an opportunity to exercise his profes- 
sional knowledge concerning the 
qualifications of business teachers, al- 
though they are actually selected for 
the greater part by the assistant 
superintendent or other officer in 
charge of personnel. 

The transfer of the teacher does 
not rate much higher than does the 
selection of the business teacher, a 
fact which might lead one to believe 
that after the director places the 
teacher in a school her transfer is 
determined by some other school ex- 
ecutive. 

2. Observation and Appraisal of 

Commercial Teaching 

The use of a definite classroom 
observation chart in the appraisal of 
teaching is reported by 4, or 17.4% ; 
19, or 82.6%, report no use of such a 
chart. 

The director has some responsibil- 
ity concerning the teacher in his 
school and the exercise of her duties. 
The true supervisor needs objective 
methods for his supervision, and the 
use of a classroom observation chart 
would seem to serve this purpose. 

Kducators agree, however, that a 
rating scale is only a temporary 
method by which to evaluate teach- 
ing efficiency and should be supple- 
mented by tests of pupil progress and 
tests of teaching ability. 

The size of the school system and 
the number of schools visited will 
have some bearing on the kind of 
appraisal made, for in the larger sys- 
tems it would be practically impos- 
sible, because of the time element, to 
appraise the teaching of all teachers 
by means of an observation chart. 
The smaller schools might use it to 
great advantage. 


3. The Length of Time Given to Ob- 
servation of Teachers 

In the appraisal of teaching, the 
length of the time the teacher is vis- 
ited has much bearing on supervi- 
sion. 

The time spent in the classroom 
ranges from 5 minutes to 60 minutes 
as the minimum. Nine directors re- 
port the minimum time of the visit 
from 5 to 25 minutes in length. Two 
report 30 minutes and 40 minutes 
respectively. One reports a 40 min- 
ute visit if he is observing the 
teacher who is being considered for 
a contract renewal, and 20 minutes 
if for general inspection only. One 
director reports from 40 to 52 min- 
utes. Four report 45 minutes; an- 
other reports 45 minutes in the 
senior high and 60 minutes in the 
junior high school. 
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The last three listed are rather in- 
definite. One reports a recitation 
period as the length of time visited; 
another reports one to two full 
periods of 50 minutes each; and 
another states that he visits as a sam- 
pling—if the teaching is good, then 
he visits from 5 to 10 minutes, but if 
it is unsatisfactory he visits from 30 
to 40 minutes and follows his visit 
with a conference. 

There seems to be no agreement 
as to the time devoted to observation 
of the teacher at work, as reported 
by these city directors of business 
education. 

If the supervisor is to know the 
true condition of the class at work 
he will find it advisable to give ade- 
quate time to observation of the 
teacher at work. Ordinarily no defi- 
nite information can be gained from 
one short visit because of the varied 
classroom conditions. 


4. The Number of Times a Director 
Visits a Teacher During Each 
Semester 


While the time element is im- 
portant, it is also important to know 
how many times the teacher is ob- 
served, because intelligent inspection 
can be gained only by frequent visits 
to her class. 

Reports show that the new teacher 
is visited from once a semester to 
once a week. Three visits a semes- 
ter is the highest frequency for the 
new teacher, while two visits is the 
highest frequency for the teacher of 
one vear or more of service. 

The new teacher is visited more 
frequently than is the teacher who 
has had experience in the system. 


5. Types of Conferences Held with 

Teachers 

The types of conferences with 
teachers are varied. Twenty-three 
directors report that they use the in- 
dividual type of conference. The 
discussion group is used by 20 of the 
directors, and demonstration teach- 
ing by 14. Other types, such as sub- 
ject teacher meetings, monthly gen- 
eral meetings with teachers and pro- 
fessional business men, luncheon and 
dinner meetings, and departmental 
meetings are reported by the indi- 
vidual directors. 


Effective supervision should pro- 
vide conferences and _ instructional 
aids for the teacher. A visit of the 
teacher not followed by a confererice 
or at least an interchange of ideas is 
of little value to the teacher. 


6. Departmental Commercial Teach- 
ers Meetings Held During a 
Semester 
The individual type of conference 

is of great value to the teacher. 

However, instructional aids, inter- 

change of ideas, and analysis of 

problems may be provided by means 
of department meetings with the 
business education teachers. 

The thesis data show that there is 
very little regularity so far as the 
holding of a definite number of meet- 
ings is concerned. Monthly meet- 
ings and irregular meetings within 
the school building both show the 
highest frequency, as reported by 6; 
meetings held once a semester rate 
second, with 3; and meetings held 
twice a semester and semi-monthly 
are each reported by 2. Two report 
no meetings within each school build- 
ing unit. 

For the city as a whole, one meet- 
ing during the semester is reported 
by 8 directors ; monthly meetings are 
reported by 3; meetings twice a 
semester by 2. No meetings were re- 
ported by 2, and no report was made 
by 2 directors. Bi-monthly, irregu- 
lar, semi-monthly, and yearly meet- 
ings were reported by 1 each. 

Subject groups show a frequency 
of 4 for yearly meetings and for 
meetings twice a semester; a fre- 
quency of 5 for irregular meetings ; a 
frequency of 2 for semi-monthly 
meetings, and a frequency of 1 for 
monthly meetings. Seven made no 
report on the subject meetings. 

There is a lack of uniformity on 
the subject of meetings within the 
school building unit, meetings for the 
city as a whole, and meetings by sub- 
ject groups. 

7. District Institutes Held for Busi- 
ness Education Teachers 
A district institute refers to a state 

sectional meeting. 

Eleven report that there is a dis- 
trict institute held for business edu- 
cation teachers, and 12 report that 
there is no district institute. 


(To be continued) 
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commercial teach- 
ers meet, sooner or later une 
question invariably bobs up for dis- 
cussion: the transcript, and why it is 
not more satisfactory. During the last 
few years probably no subject in the 
the commercial curriculum has _ re- 
ceived more attention, and deservedly 
so, than this one. After all, of what 
value is all our shorthand training 
if the transcript is not a success? 
It represents the finished product, 
and too often this finished product 
is far from what it should be. Many 
reasons are offered for this condi- 
tion, many opinions and guesses, 
many suggestions. In order to sub- 
stitute fact for conjecture and to de- 
termine if possible just what does ail 
student transcripts, the study re- 
ported here was undertaken. 

That it might be a cross-section of 
actual class work in first- and sec- 
ond-year shorthand, no attempt was 
made to make the study either a for- 
mal standardized testing of student 
work or a criterion of school stand- 
ards. Letters sent out requested that 
regular classroom dictation and 
transcription be checked for as many 
class periods as possible, and the re- 
sults recorded on blanks furnished. 
The choice of material and the rate 
of dictation were left to the teacher 
reporting the class work, and de- 
pended for the most part upon the 
amount of shorthand training the 
class had had. Twenty-one repre- 
sentative schools from Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and Washington 
sent in reports; 1113 papers were ex- 
amined with a total of 10,800 errors. 
classified according to the following 
outline : 

Shorthand 

1. Shorthand notes incorrect. 

2. Shorthand notes misread. 

3. Shorthand notes omitted—one error for each 


word omitted. 
Grammar 


4. Punctuation—only punctuation definitely in- 
cerrect was included. 


5. Sentence structure—incomplete sentence, 
verb-subject agreements, case forms, etc. 
Spelling 
6, Actual misspelling. 
7. Inaccurate proofreading. 


Vocabulary 
8. Substitution of incorrect words—illusion for 
allusion, respectfully for respectively, sight for 
for site, etc. 


Miscellaneous 

9. Those errors which do not readily classify 

in any of the above groups. 

Table I shows the distribution of 
errors by schools. In addition to the 
error distribution, it includes the 
number of papers examined in each 
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What Ails the Transcript? 


by Ethel H. Wood 


State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


Of what value is all our shorthand training if the transcript is not a 
success? It represents the finished product, and too often this 
finished product is far from what it should be. 


school, the total number of errors re- 
ported by each school, the average 
number of errors for each pupil, and 
the total number of errors reported 
by all schools. 

Table II shows the distribution on 
a percentage basis of the errors made 
in each school and of the total made 


in all schools. An examination of 
this table shows that 59.3% of the 
entire number of errors was made in 
the shorthand division. Of this 
59.3%, incorrect knowledge of 
theory accounts for 20.0%, careless 
or faulty habits of reading for 12.6% 
more, and omitted outlines for the 


TABLE | 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRANSCRIPTION ERRORS ACCORDING TO SCHOOLS 
No. of Vo- Av. 
papers ex- cabu- Miscel- Total no. of 
School amined Shorthand- —~ -—Grammar~ -Spelling— lary laneous errors errors 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A 18 60 57 73 | 11 26 2 16 248 13.8 
B 32 19 17 67 13 69 32 24 286 8.9 
ty 64 197 67 47 371 Pare 81 ine 261 1024 16.0 
D 16 5 65 54 3 10 15 6 158 9.9 
E 162 125 57 331 6 14 28 19 4 1 585 3.6 
F 15 29 16 83 dite 21 13 11 4 177 11.8 
G 47 65 53 76 3 12 37 12 19 38 315 6.7 
H 44 48 53 92 4 1 40 7 6 33 314 Zak 
I 62 167 75 73 5 6 41 a2 owe 65 514 8.3 
J 54 116 92 76 36 16 28 4 ies 19 387 7.2 
K 141 402 426 699 425 59 115 17 50 597 2790 19.8 
L 60 294 83 330 175 21 91 14 12 114 1134 18.9 
M 79 75 85 80 8 6 33 12 10 39 348 4.4 
N 48 22 36 40 48 1 5 1 1 7 161 3.4 
O 29 107 aie 38 ee 15 ai 5 9 174 6.0 
r 85 18 14 45 be i 40 32 12 17 64 259 Ke 
ie) 17 16 6 7 9 5 1 5 47 2.8 
R 17 154 46 398 20 30 235 10 7 64 752 44.2 
S 30 34 49 11 31 14 15 14 13 187 6.2 
z 53 117 39 245 51 9 85 142 17 26 731 13.8 
U 19 85 28 55 11 3 8 4 3 12 209 11.0 
Total 1113 2155 1364 2882 1361 268 808 373 202 1387 10,800 9.7 
*1. Shorthand incorrect. 6. Misspelling. 
2. Shorthand misread. 7. Inaccurate proofreading. 
3. Shorthand omitted. 8. Substitution of incorrect word. 
4. Punctuation. 9. Includes poor placing, erasures, etc. 
5. Sentence structure. 
TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TRANSCRIPTION ERRORS ACCORDING TO 
SCHOOLS 
Vocabu- Miscel- 
School -——-Grammar—, lary laneous’ Total 
“| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A 24.1% 23.0% 29.5% 1.2% 4.5% 10.5% 8% 0.0% 6.5% 100.1% 
B 7.0 6.0 23.4 13.7 4.6 24.1 11.2 8.4 2.1 100.5 
. 19.2 6.5 4.6 36.2 0.0 8.0 0.0 0.0 25.5 100.0 
D | 41,3 34.2 0.0 1.9 6.3 9.5 0.0 3.8 99.9 
E 21.4 9.7 56.6 1.0 2.4 4.8 3.3 0.7 0.2 100.1 
F 16.4 9.0 46.9 0.0 0.0 11.9 7.3 6.2 2.3 100.0 
G 20.6 16.8 24.1 1.0 3.8 11.8 3.8 6.9 12.1 100.0 
H 15.3 16.9 29.3 7.0 0.3 12.7 5.4 2.0 10.5 100.0 
1 32.5 14.6 14.2 10.7 37 8.0 6.2 0.0 12.7 100.1 
Rj 30.0 23.8 19.7 9.3 4.1 7.2 1.0 0.0 5.0 100.1 
kK 14.4 15.3 25.1 15.2 ye 4.1 0.7 1.8 21.4 100.1 
L 26.0 7.3 29.1 15.4 1.9 8.0 1.2 1.7 10.1 100.7 
M 21.6 24.4 23.0 2.3 Hz 9.5 3.5 2.9 112 100.1 
N 13.7 22.4 24.8 29.9 0.6 3.3 0.6 0.6 4.4 100.1 
Q 61.5 0.0 0.0 21.9 0.0 8.6 0.0 2.9 5.2 100.1 
P 7.0 5.4 17.4 6.6 15.4 12.4 4.6 6.6 24.7 100.1 
QO 34.0 12.8 14.9 0.0 19.2 10.6 2.1 6.4 0.0 100.0 
R 20.5 6.1 53.0 rf 4.0 3.1 ig 0.9 8.5 100.1 
Ss 18.2 26.0 5.9 16.6 an 8.0 a3 7.0 3.0 99.7 
Eg 16.0 5.3 33.5 7.0 1.2 11.6 19.4 2.3 3.6 99.9 
U 40.7 13.4 26.3 5.3 1.4 3.8 2.0 1.4 5.8 100.1 
Total 20.0 12.6 26.7 12.6 2.5 Y Ae 3.5 1.8 12.8 100.0 
*1. Shorthand incorrect. 6. Actual misspelling. 
2. Shorthand correct, but misread. 7. Inaccurate proofreading. 
3. Shorthand omitted. 8. Substitution of incorrect word. 
4. Punctuation. 9. Includes poor placing, erasures, etc. 
5. Sentence structure. 
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remaining 26.7%. The remedy to be 
applied here, of course, is more drill 
on theory, more drill on reading 
notes, more drill on penmanship. It 
is possible that many of these errors 
were on account of dictation rates 
beyond the capacity of the students, 
but the more likely interpretation is 
that skill of execution and knowledge 
of shorthand theory are chiefly at 
fault. 

Under the heading of Grammatical 
Errors are found 15.1% of the to- 
tal errors. Incorrect punctuation ac- 
counts for practically all of this 
group. An investigation is now un- 
der way to determine which of the 
more important rules of punctuation 
are most frequently violated by stu- 
dents in their shorthand transcrip- 
tion. 

The spelling section (columns 6 
and 7) shows that half as many er- 
rors are on account of inaccurate 
proofing of the work as because of 
inability to spell. This section ac- 
counts for 11% of the total. Col- 
umn 8, dealing with vocabulary dif- 
ficulties, does not substantiate the 
statement frequently made that a 
large per cent of errors is due to 
the student’s lack of knowledge of 
different words. This grouping in- 
cluded such errors as the substitution 
of sight for site, principal for prin- 
ciple, effect for affect. However, 
there is no way of determining how 
many of the errors reported in the 
shorthand section (columns 1-2-3) 
were made on account of students 
not being familiar with the words 
dictated. 

A further distribution of errors 
according to schools was made, this 
time excluding those errors for 
which faulty shorthand was responsi- 
ble. The totals classified as _fol- 
lows: 


Grammar 
1361 Errors 30.9% 
Sentence structure ..... 268 6.0% 
Spelling 
sos‘ 18.1% 
Inaccurate proofreading... 373 “ 8.4% 
Vocabulary 
Substitution of incorrect 
Miscellaneous 
Includes poor placing, 
erasures, etc. ........ 387 sé 31.5% 


From these figures it will be 
readily seen that poor punctuation 
causes the greatest difficulty, 30.9% 
of the errors being in this division. 
This fact leads logically to a follow- 
up study to discover the particular 
rules of punctuation which give the 
greatest difficulty to classes, and to 
organize material for integrating 
more carefully such rules with the 
teaching of shorthand transcription. 

Distributing the errors on a basis 
of dictation rate added little that 
was significant. The same general 
tendencies were found as in the pre- 
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vious distributions: the large num- 
ber of errors falling in the shorthand 
divisions, the inaccuracies in proof- 
reading, and the need of additional 
drill in the application of punctuation 
rules. Apparently the rate of dic- 
tation had little connection with the 
number of errors made. The average 
number of errors made in each rate 
division was as follows: 


Average Average 
number number of 
of errors errors made 
Dictation made in exclusive 
rate each paper of shorthand 
2.7 1.6 
10.1 4.0 
5.9 2.6 
7.9 
18.2 8.2 
9.9 5.6 
12.4 4.5 
1.6 0.6 
7.3 
2.9 0.1 
15.8 7.1 
7.7 2.3 
9.0 1.9 
Conclusions 


Summing up the main facts 
brought out by this study of errors 
made in student transcripts, we find 
that the chief cause of unsatisfac- 
tory work is a lack of the fundamen- 
tal skills necessary in shorthand. 
More drill unquestionably is needed 
on theory on vocabulary, and on 
shorthand penmanship so that stu- 


A second article by Mrs. Wood on “Punctuation and the Transcript 
will appear in the next issue. 


dents may write more accurately and 
more legibly. Much greater atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the habit 
of reading shorthand, both dicta‘ed 
material and plate material. 

We find also that careless prov f- 
reading is responsible for too large 
a percentage of errors. This type of 
error would seem to be entirely un- 
necessary; a refusal on the part of 
the teacher to accept such work 
should quickly eliminate such inac- 
curacies. 

When over twelve per cent of the 
errors made come under the head 
of punctuation, the indication is clear 
that more stress must be placed on 
the application of such rules to tran- 
scription. An investigation of local 
conditions to determine which rules 
present the greatest difficulty will 
prove of definite value. Student 
needs are different in different com- 
munities. 

These conclusions are in no way 
new ; they offer no startling remedy 
for a very real and very well-known 
problem. They do, however, bear 
out opinions which have been often 
expressed. And they will be per- 
tinent only as they are utilized to 
guide more carefully and more in- 
telligently the teaching and the in- 
tegrating of stenographic skills. 
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MODERN TRADE AND ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 12) 


bor. “The result is discord, every- 
body trying to make others do their 
duty but refusing to do it them- 
selves,’ 


The Philosophy of a Roman 


Quintilian, the Roman utilitarian, 
offers much to the practical mer- 
chant who would like his salespeople 
to have a_vocationalized culture. 
Quintilian was interested in training 
an orator so that, as a lawyer, he 
could plead his cases forcefully. A 
merchant should be interested in 
many of the same subjects that go 
into the making of an orator because 
they would help in training sales- 
people to talk effectively. After read- 
ing and writing have been mastered, 
grammar should be studied, says 
Quintilian. After this he adds music, 
geometry, and astronomy before 
rhetoric is taken up. Our set-up to- 
day would be different in some re- 
spects for salespeople, but there re- 
mains an interesting comparison. 
Quintilian’s views on the art of writ- 
ing show the desirability of writing 


4Rackham, H., Aristotle, The Nicomachean 
Ethics, p. 545. 
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up sales talks. In this way sales- 
people may acquire a meaningful 
analysis of their merchandise, their 
customer, and the selling process. 
Quintilian, since he was interested 
in oratory, of course emphasized the 
art of memory, and this is a matter 
of grave concern for salespeople. 
Perhaps his most significant sugges- 
tion that would be applicable to sales- 
people is that one need not tie him- 
self to every word but have such a 
good understanding of the facts that 
he will feel free to speak as he will. 


The Place of Philosophy in 
Modern Trade 

Since philosophy is an attempt to 
understand the universe, how enor- 
mously would its study contribute to 
our merchants and salespeople who 
have the great privileges of perform- 
ing services through acting as pur- 
chasing agents, in order to make 
available goods for consumer wants; 
and through acting as customer ad- 
visers, in order to assist people to 
satisfy their needs, wants, and de- 
sires through the purchase of mer- 
chandise. 
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Improvement of Business 
English Instruction 


by J. M. Yarbrough 


Instructor in Mathematics and Business Correspondence, 
Walton School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois 


Even after some. time in the other regular business courses the 

students come into the English class and portray an utter lack of 

acquaintanceship with those regular accounting and business terms 

that are frequently found in the text materials, This condition exists 

either because of the shortness of time devoted to English in the 

average commercial curriculum or because of the many other things 
which must be covered in this subject. 


THE conglomeration of English ele- 
ments frequently entitled “Busi- 
ness English,” but sometimes known 
as “Commercial English” or “Com- 
mercial Correspondence,” often 
causes one to wonder what the course 
should contain. Examination of cur- 
rent texts reveal that they cover 
much material that is not English 
and certainly is not business. Not 


that the textbook writers are alto- 
gether responsible because they must 


cater to the book-buying and book- 
using school, but that the school’s 
concepts as to what should be con- 
tained in this type of course appar- 
ently is largely wrong. To illustrate, 
it appears that the vast amount of 
material in certain standard business 
english texts either treats of super- 
fluous, uninteresting, and non-busi- 
ness terms to be spelled and defined, 
or swings to the other extreme to the 
discussion of sales letters and follow- 
up sales-letter series. The former, 
the students are fed up on, so to 
speak, and the latter, though interest- 
ing, will probably be useful only to 
a very few because the vast amount 
of correspondence is composed of 
routine letters the general purpose 
of which is to accomplish almost 
anything else except to sell merchan- 
(lise. 

We may conclude, then, I believe, 
that Business English should be 
english, and that it should be the 
english of Business. 


Elements of Course 


In the teaching of this subject the 
author has often been astounded at 
the lack of the knowledge of the 
meaning of terms, especially business 
terms. Even after some time in the 
other regular business courses the 
students come into the English class 
and portray an utter lack of ac- 
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quaintanceship with those regular ac- 
counting and business terms that are 
frequently found in the text materi- 
als. This condition exists either be- 
cause of the shortness of time de- 
voted to English in the average com- 
mercial curriculum or because of the 
many other things which must be 
covered in this subject. But defini- 
tions must be stressed even though 
little or no. time is available for 
spelling and other kindred subor- 
dinate elements. 

Then in many cases neither the 
teachers nor the textbooks provide a 
sufficiently large supply of practical, 
illustrative material having a_busi- 
ness background. Letters are dis- 
cussed but the student has no way of 
knowing just how the real thing 
looks. He is asked to attempt to 
visualize and imagine a_ situation 
which in many cases he has not seen. 
If the school maintains the proper 
standing in the community the com- 
mercial department can almost in- 
variably find contacts with companies 
who will allow certain parts, at least 
a good sampling, of their aging cor- 
respondence to be used as illustrative 
material. Or students can be en- 
couraged to save many general busi- 
ness letters which they receive. By 
either of these methods, or a com- 
bination of both, a good supply of 
illustrative letters of the world’s 
business can be exhibited in the 
English classes. 

These illustrations should not be 
confined to sales letters as is so often 
the case. Even though there may 
be a direct similarity between the 
general form of the letter of applica- 
tion and a sales letter, yet a writer 
of sales letters would not necessarily 
be a writer of good letters of appli- 
cation, or vice versa. The same could 
be said in regard to the other classes 


of letters. It is comparatively easy 
to obtain all kinds of letters and 
many more profitable bits of in- 
formation can be pointed out where 
a good and varied sampling is imme- 
diately available as exhibits. 

The general structure of the let- 
ter should be discussed at consider- 
able length. Particularly is this true, 
and for two reasons; (1) because 
great stress is laid these days on be- 
ing up-to-date; and (2) because it 
appears that in many cases the stu- 
dents do not know what a good form 
would look like, even though it were 
a bit out of date. The position of the 
different parts, as the heading, the 
address, the salutation, the body of 
the letter, the complimentary close, 
the signature, and the identifying 
marks, are changing almost con- 
stantly and it is well that the student 
not only knows that any complete 
letter has such parts, but that he also 
knows their names and where they 
had best be placed. 


Kinds of Letters to be Covered 


All types of letters should be cov- 
ered because neither the teacher nor 
the student knows what kind or kinds 
he (the student) may find need for 
in later life situations. It must also 
be remembered that if commercial 
education, and this includes business 
English as a matter of course, meets 
the requirements of , academically 
minded parents and patrons it must 
furnish an opportunity for a great 
deal of homework and student ac- 
tivity. However, the method of 
homework assignments is not to be 
thought of as purely academic, be- 
cause it 1s the most practical method 
there is for teaching a subject of 
this character. Adequate explana- 
tion and exposition of a small part 
or section of the course, then assign- 
ments that will enable the students 
to more firmly fix in mind the actual 
details in the writing’ of such letters 
should be the regular, rather than 
the unusual. procedure. 

Of all the letters. which students 
may have occasion to write it ap- 
pears that application letters are the 
most likely ones. Yet nearly all texts 
pay little attention to this kind of 
letter. Because so many students are 
looking for something to do and be- 
cause so few of them know how to 
write a really good letter of applica- 
tion, no greater service could be ren- 
dered them than to teach them to 
write letters that will obtain inter- 
views and thereby heighten the pos- 
sibility of lucrative employment. 

Both in business and in ordinary 
social contacts it is essential to be 
able to write intelligent letters of in- 
quiry, and to be informed as to how 
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to write effective responses to all 
_ types of letters. Yet in many books, 
and apparently in many classes, the 
students are not given ample exposi- 
tion. Neither are they provided with 
an abundance of actual illustrative 
material as to how such letters have 
been written. 


Nearly all students have heard 
the now time-worn statement that 
“the customer is always right,” but if 
they were faced with the task of 
actually adjusting a claim or meet- 
ing an irate and dissatisfied custo- 
mer, timidity, confusion, and embar- 
rassment would be about their only 


0.K.270, Tribune, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gent lemen: 


afraid of work,etc. 


because of the large lay-offs. 


I shall do my best to please, 


wy 
Sto 


Chi cago, Ill. 


Replying to your Ad. for Young man for office,not 


Wish to make application for the position. 
My age is 28, and married. Good character, and considered reliable. 


Have hed Grammar School, two years High School, and have been 
employed by the (sete. Histewain for 9 1/2 years. Lost that position 


am not afraid of work, and can assure you that if given un opportunity 


Hoping for a favorable reply, I an. 
Yours very truly, 


ele 


March 5,1954 
day= 


A Typical Application Letter. 


Credit and collection letters gen- 
erally arise from the same situations 
and can therefore be considered to- 
gether. If the students are asked 
to visit some of the neighboring busi- 
ness houses in search of letters, these 
types are almost sure to be among 
samples collected. Good business 
judgment, keen insight into human 
thinking and mental attitudes, dip- 
lomatic handling of unpleasant and 
uncomfortable situations, if the let- 
ters are written by active, vigorous, 
progressive business men, will bristle 
forth constantly and give the stu- 
dents knowledge and information 
about the business world of which 
they have not so much as even 
dreamed. Coupling these samples 
with plenty of expository and ex- 
perimental information on the part 
of the teacher will put life and in- 
terest into the Business English 
course. 

A few sessions could very well be 
used in looking into the various bases 
of extending credit, and studying 
the routine followed in the usual 
case. The exhibiting of forms used 
in transmitting information and the 
types of letters that are sent with 
these forms would add concreteness 
to the classes. 
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reaction. Therefore the elements of 
business tact, the reasons for com- 
panies’ adjustment policies, the psy- 
chology of selling not only service 
but satisfaction, and a study of words 
that will serve acceptably as a means 
of conveyance of fair, enlightened, 
and understanding attitudes, should 
be covered in the part of the course 
dealing with credit and collection 
letters. 


Study Correspondence Manuals 
and Report Writing 


A few of the larger companies 
publish manuals of instruction which 
are to be used by the employees of 
the correspondence departments. The 
author finds these are packed with 


practical, useful information. They 
cover the regularly prescribed forms 
to be used in intra-company cor- 
respondence; also those to be used 
in inter-company letters. These 
manuals contain lists of such words 
as are peculiar to their companies, 
rules for punctuation marks, special 
instruction on such things as concise- 
ness, uses of connectives, variety, 
paragraph development, tact, newsi- 
ness in letters, injection of the per- 
sonal touch, and the planning of ser- 
ies of letters. It can readily be seen 


that these subjects are vital, and 
therefore the manuals are exception- 


‘ally valuable. 


Because reports are a_ frequent 
thing in routine business, they should 
be covered very accurately and thor- 
oughly. The instructor must keep 
in mind that reports are of many 
kinds and that they vary ad injim- 
tum, but some general rules may be 
discussed, and then point be added 
to the discussion by ample illustra- 
tions. In selecting the types of re- 
ports to be used as samples, it would 
perhaps be wise to attempt to obtain 
such reports as would be most adapt- 
able to other courses taught in the 
institution: as in an accounting 
school, auditors’ and accountants’ re- 
ports should be studied. 


Pointing Out Students’ Mistakes 


Still another way to add value and 
cause students to profit even more 
from the work of the course, is to 
make it a constant habit to correct 
papers carefully and write out a gen- 
erous amount of explanation on each 
paper or article handed in. It is 
fundamentally true that students can 
progress much more satisfactorily if 
the teacher takes what they have pro- 
duced as their best, and shows them 
wherein it is in error and how it may 
be made better. True this means a 
great deal of work and tedious, care- 
ful study, but if the interest and wel- 
fare of the student is paramount, the 
task is found to be less difficult. The 
marking of actual misspellings in a 
letter is far more likely to help the 
student than the marking of the same 
mistakes in a spelling class. The in- 
sertion of correct punctuation in a 
written article is far more effective 
than the correcting of punctuation of 
miscellaneous sentences. The clearing 
up of sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture in a letter is much more likely 
to make an impression on the stu- 
dent’s mind, than the same_ thing 
done on random sentences and para- 
graphs. 

To make the course practical, then, 
all the usual types of business let- 
ters should be studied, business re- 
ports surveyed and studied at least 
in a limited manner, correspondence 
manuals should be ransacked for bits 
of practical advice and knowledge, 
and last, but not least, much illus- 
trative material should be placed be- 
fore the classes. If written work is 
conscientiously and thoroughly cor- 
rected we, as English teachers, will 
cease to be called upon to tell why 
our course is impractical and unin- 
teresting. Business English courses 
will go forward with such vitality 
and energy that we will be on the of- 
fensive instead of the defensive. 
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Lessons in Elementary 
Business Training, Part | 


by Anna G. Gross 


Washington Irving High School, New York, N. Y. 


Lesson 1 
Meaning of Business 


Aims: 


1. To develop the need for elementary 
business training. 

2. To teach the five primary needs of 
all human beings. 

3. To define the meaning of the word 
“Business.” 


Development: 


Answer yes or no to the following 

questions : 

Do you buy things? 

Do you use the telephone? 

Do you use the mail services? 

Do you use transportation services? 
Do you ever expect to hold a posi- 
tion in the business world? 

. Do you ever expect to have surplus 
money to invest for future income 
and independence? 

There are certain things everyone 
needs. Can you name them? (Robin- 
son Crusoe—used as an example.) 

Ans. Food, shelter, clothing, fuel, tools. 
How did the early settlers of our coun- 
try obtain them? 

How did they obtain the things they did 
not happen to have? 


Outline: Colonial Days 

. Hunted and fished. 

. Built houses from lumber. 

. Raised own food. 

. Spun and made clothes. ‘ 

5. Bartercd with the Indians. 

Today how do we get the things we 
want and need? 

Name some stores in your neighbor- 
hood. 


Outline: Modern Days 


Ut 


1. Clothes made in factories. 
2. Wholesale and retail stores. 
3. Various ways of transportation. 
4. Banks render many services. 
5. Communication. 

a. In person 

b. Letter 


c. Telephone 
d. Telegraph 
e. Wireless 


What Are Our Community Needs? 


Outline: 


. Schools. 

. Playgrounds. 

. Hospitals. 

. Police Department. 

Fire Department. 

. Highway Lighting. 

Public Roads. 

. Street Cleaning Department. 

. Department of Parks. 

. Department of Water. 

What do you think business is? 

Ans. “Business consists of any activity 
or service which enables every per- 
son to get what he needs or wants.” 
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Outline: Business Services 
1. Merchandising. 
2. Communication. 
3. Transportation. 
4. Finance. 


Summary: 

What are the five basic needs we stud- 
ied today? 

Show that every business is dependent 
upon every other business? 

How did the early pioneers satisfy 
their needs? 

How do we satisfy our wants now? 

Why have we decided to study Ele- 
mentary Business Training? 

What is your idea of business? 


Summary Outline: 

1. To study the relation of one’s own 
personal needs to the world and to 
the functions of business. ; 

2. To develop good business habits, 
such as thrift, honesty, accuracy, and 
neatness. 

3. To prepare pupils for a position in 
business if further study is desired. 

4. To serve as a guide in other Educa- 
tional work. 


Homework: 

Write two or three paragraphs on “The 
Effect on yourself, the farmer, the 
miner, the manufacturer, and_ the 
banker should there be a railroad 
strike or a coal miners’ strike.” ; 

Before you bought your dress, how did 
you come to decide to buy a new 
dress? 

What are the things you should con- 
sider before you make a purchase? 


Lesson 2 
Planning and Making a Purchase 


Aims: 
1. To develop a comprehensive defini- 
tion of business. 
2. To show how to plan a purchase— 
what to buy, where to buy, when to 
buy, and how to buy. 


Development: 

How do you know what to buy? 

What is your problem as to where to 
buy? 

What is your problem as to the best 
time of the year to buy certain kinds 
of commodities ? 

Compare wholesale and retail buying 
of different kinds of merchandise. 

When giving an order for a dress what 
are the different items of informa- 
tion, needed? 

What are the advantages of paying 
cash for purchases? 

Compare the cash payment with in- 
stallment buying and charge accounts. 

Plan a purchase and go through the 
procedure: 


Outline: The Intelligent Buyer 


1, Plans the Purchase. 
2. Selects the Retail Store. 
3. Gives the Order. 
a. In person 
b. By telephone 
ec. In writing 
4. Makes Payment. 


a. Cash (immediately) 

b. COD (when delivered) 

c. Charge account (future date) 

d. Installment plan (expensive article) 


5. Making Delivery. 
a. By ourselves (cash and carry plan) 
b. By delivery boy 
ce. By truck 


6. Checking the Purchase. 


Summary: 
1. How do you decide where to buy 
merchandise ? 
Examples of untrustworthy per- 
sons. 


a. A peddler changes a cauliflower for a 
cabbage which is cheaper when pack- 
ing up the parcel for the customer. 

b. A miliiner exchanges an expensive 
feather for a cheaper one on a hat 
after the hat has been purchased 

paid for. 

2. What questions do you ask yourself 
before you decide to buy? 

3. What four things does an intelligent 
buyer decide before making a pur- 
chase? 

Ans. 1. Plans the purchase. 

2. Makes the purchase. | 

3. Checks the goods received. 

4. Stores the goods until they are 
to be used. 

4. When would you purchase coal in 

order to get it cheap? 

. Of what benefit are advertisements 

in the daily newspapers to you? 

6. What goods would you buy in large 

quantities and why? 

7. When ordering a dress from a mail 
order house what information should 
you furnish? 

8. Wiiat are the advantages of buying 
for cash? 

Ans. 1. Goods are paid for out of sav- 
ings. 

2. Needless buying is checked. | 

3. Title to the article passes im- 
mediately to the purchaser, 

9. When you receive your merchandise 
and cash slip what should you do? 

10. What are the advantages of a charge 
account? 

Ans. 1. Permits you to buy merenan- 
dise on credit. 

2. Bills are usually paid at the 
beginning or tenth of the next 
month. 

3. One usually has less trouble in 
returning merchandise. 

4. Patrons are usually notified in 

advance of special sales. 

. Stores find that people are more 

likely to shop where they have 

charge accounts. 


Homework: 
Write a paragraph on each of the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Planning the purchase. 
2. Making the purchase. 
3. Paying for the purchase. 
4. Receiving the purchase. 
5. Storing the purchase. 


Lesson 3 
Junior Office Clerk 


Aims: 


1. To teach the care and use of office 
equipment. 

2. To teach the common office skills. 

3. To teach the general qualifications of 
an office clerk. 

Development: 

What is the first thing a teacher does in 
the morning when she opens the 
classroom ? 
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What should be the first thing an office 


clerk should do when he opens the 
office in the morning? 


Outline: 
A. Duties 


1. Ventilate the offices 

2. Fill the ink wells 

3. Dust and arrange the desks 

4. Answer the telephone if it rings 

5. Receive callers if they arrive early 


B. Skills 


. Follow directions carefully 
: When delivering messages or parcels 
a. Do not loiter on the way 
b. Get a_ receipt 
é Deliver the incoming mail 
4. Prepare outgoing mail 
. Assist others in spare time 


Qualifications 


. Honesty 

. Accuracy 

. Dependability 

Tact 

Good memory 

. Ability to carry out instructions 

Use of good Englis 

Good handwriting 

. Ability to meet callers 

. Studying the work 

. Learning to operate office machines 
. Becoming familiar with reference 


books 


RE 


Summary: 


What important things should you 
remember when you meet callers ? 
What precautions should an_ office 
clerk take in delivering parcels? 


. What is the proper use of spare time 


in order to secure a higher position? 


. List at least five or six qualifications 


of a successful office clerk. 


5. How do you think an office clerk 


should care for the office and espe- 
cially its machines and equipment? 


Tlomework: 


Why is it advisable to obtain a per- 
son’s permission before mentioning 
him as a reference? 


. What is the value of having a good 


clear record in every position held? 


. Write a letter applying for a posi- 


tion as Junior Office Clerk stating 
your qualifications, the common du- 
ties you expect to fulfill, and the of- 
fice skills you possess. 


Lesson 4 
Wrapping and Mailing a Parcel 


Aims: 
To teach how to wrap, address and mail 


packages. 


Motivations: 


Hold a ring before the class. 


“How shall I send this ring to my 


friend in Boston?” 


“How shall I pack it?” 


2. Hold a pair of scissors before the 


class. 


“How shall I pack this pair of scissors?” 
Note—Emphasis on the packing of 


pointed articles. Use of corrugated 
paper as illustration of how to pack 
such articles. (Samples of corru- 
gated paper.) 

“Here is a bunny. How shall I pack 
it?” 


Notre—Emphasis on breakable feet and 


the fact that the rabbit should be 
packed in tissue paper or excelsior. 
(Samples of tissue paper and excel- 
sior.) Mark package “Fragile.” 


Presentation: 
Each pupil should be presented with a 


box, twine, wrapping paper, and pa- 
per money to buy stamps. 


Suggestions to the teacher—Pupils may 


Questions 


be told the day before the demon- 
stration takes place to provide them- 
selves with the requisite materials 
but always have some on hand for 
the absent ones or the forgetful kind. 
should be appropriately 
framed to bring out the presentation 
and the development without telling 
the pupils what to do. 


Procedure: 
1. Place box on the wrapping paper. 


Nom 


See that the paper is right size for 
the package. 


. Leave no raw edges on the paper af- 


ter the package is wrapped 


. Bend upper end in 1-14 inches, to 


have a double edge on the outside, 
and thus accomplish step 2. 


. Place parcel in the center of the 


wrapping paper. Fold. 


. Criticize parcel on the teacher’s desk. 
. “Where should the cord be?” “Why 


at the bottom ?” 


Ans. “So that, the cord will hold the 


paper down. 
Fold the ends. 


“What shall we do with the point?” 
ge? aad it near the top of the pack- 


8. 


10. 
CAUTION : 


Te long part of the box first. Twist 
the cord at the ‘center. Slip the 
cord at centers through twice. Knot. 
Cut off the surplus cord. 


. Look at your neighbor’s package. 


Examine other packages. Open if 
not done properly. 

Labels are given out to the class. 
“Don't lick the labels; they 


don’t taste good.” 


Samples of colored tags, gummed labels 


of all sorts, and stencils should be 


. Addressing the parcel. 


displayed by the teacher. Advantage: 
and disadvantages of each are dis 
cussed by the class. 

Right hand 
corner for the addressee and the 
word “To” to be used. Note the 
place for the stamps and the positici: 
of the sender’s address with the word 
“From.” 


. Display of “Zoninc CHARTS” and 


“Rates” of your particular city. 

In a large class, have at least two 
pupils handle the zoning charts, two 
weigh the parcels (imaginary scales, 
of course, have to be used) and two 
others sell the stamps. (Samples— 
Squares of gummed paper may be 
used to represent stamps of dif- 
ferent denominations. ) 


. “Who is ready to mail the parcel?” 


Line forms on the right. First step 
zoning, second weighing, third buy- 
ing and paying for the stamps, fourth 
pasting the stamps in the proper 
place on the package. Drop in a bas- 
ket which represents the mailing box. 


Summary: 


“When class has finished mailing par- 


nN 


cels, students should copy the fol- 
lowing summary from the _ black- 
board.” Note—This is merely a de- 
vice to keep those busy who have 
finished mailing and have time on 
their hands. The teacher or a pupil 
who has finished first, places the 
summary on, the board while the 
are busy mailing their par- 
cels. 


. Make as compact a pile of the ar- 


ticles to be packed as possible. 


. Use corrugated paper, tissue paper, 


or excelsior for fragile articles and 
mark “FRAGILE.” 


. Secure strong wrapping paper and 


cord. 


. If paper is too large, cut down to 


avoid many folds. 


. Use labels, stencils, or tags which- 


ever are appropriate for the parcel 
mailed. 


. No sealing wax or writing in pack- 


age permitted unless first class mail. 


. Package must not exceed 100 inches 


in length and girth combined. Note— 
Teacher should explain the meaning 
of girth. 


Caution—Moisten stamps with a wet 


sponge. 


Lesson Plans to be continued 


Courtesy U E F ews. 
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A remarkable example of artistic typing done by Roy A. Streeter of the Chrysler Corporation. 


| THE QUBEN MARY OF ENGLAND 


In re- 


production some of the black areas appear to be solid; but on the original it can be seen that they 
were made by the use of closely-spaced dashes. Mr. Streeter used the following characters in this Type- 


O-Graph: O, U, V, Y, (,), 


name of the liner, 


mM, 0, 


‘ 


ee —, -, ., :, together with the letters used in the 
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A Critique of Methods of 


Teaching Business Law 


by Douglass Westin, M.A., LL.B., M.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Instructor, Los Angeles, California, Public Schools 
Author of ‘‘Westin Commercial Law Achievement Test’’ 


Editor’s Note: Part I of this series appeared in the October, 1935, 


issue, and dealt with objectives in the teaching of law. 


Part II was 


published in the December, 1935, issue, and presented an evaluation 
of the casebook method, 


Project Method 


COMPOSITE of these two 

methods—the textbook and 
casebook—may be called the project 
method. It consists of subject mat- 
ter plus a well selected group of 
cases, based on those principles most 
commonly treated by all textbook 
writers. This method stimulates in- 
dividual analysis and research on the 
part of the students. 

The case is first cited, then a legal 
bibliography is given for this par- 
ticular example. The students, read- 
ing the principles involved, as well as 
the case, in the sources recommended 
by the instructor, more nearly find 
the approach to an actual lifelike sit- 
uation than they do either by the 
case or the lecture methods. The 
students, under this procedure, have 
to analyze, criticize, discriminate, 
compare, and contrast, and they will 
find themselves compelled to pass 
judgment in a pseudo-judicial man- 
ner.!8 Their conclusions will com- 
prise the inference, and the deduction 
will naturally follow in the most 
logical sequence. 

The many advantages of this 
method of procedure are apparent. 
If analyzed, it will be seen that the 
situation (1) approximates the men- 
tal set-up of a practicing attorney; 
(2) compels the students to analyze, 
discriminate, compare, and contrast, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
before they pass or pronounce judg- 
ment; (3) by selection of citations, 
forces the students to learn the law 
of their respective jurisdictions; (4) 
trains them in legal, bibliographic, 
and research methods; (5) makes 
them use their knowledge in other 
fields besides the law, fields such as 


—_— “Anent the Case Method,” pp. 


155- 
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Economics, History, Philosophy, 
etc., (6) aids in showing the unity 
of the Common Law, and dispels the 
idea of different divisions; (7) gives 
them a general inference on legal 
rules; and (8) unifies and modern- 
izes the basic law of the nation. 


This can be accomplished only if 
ready reference material can be ob- 
tained on controlling laws. Only a 
few of our school libraries, outside 
of those connected with the law 
schools, contain copies of the laws. 
In order to obviate this difficulty, all 
sections bearing upon the subjects 
treated should be included in the ap- 
pendix of the book, suitably ar- 
ranged.!® Reference to these sec- 
tions, as cited by the court in a 
given case, should be found at the 
close of each case statement. This 
arrangement would enable each stu- 
dent to do his own individual re- 
search work and correlation, inde- 
pendent of the library or his own 
pocketbook. 


Objectives in the Study of 
Business Law 


In the study of business law it 
must be kept in mind that the stu- 
dents are not studying the law in 
order to become lawyers; hence, the 
course should be both culturat and 
practical. Many teachers of busi- 
ness law teach the subject with the 
idea that they are training future 
lawyers, while in reality all that the 
students really need to get is an 
appreciation of the field of law suf- 
ficient to aid them in (1) planning 
their activities so as to keep out of 
legal trouble, (2) getting out of dif- 
ficulties if they find themselves en- 


19 For example see Evans, M. J., California 


Decisions. 


meshed, and (3) appreciating the 
rights of their fellowmen so as to 
lead more useful lives. 

This does not call for a course in 
which supreme court decisions are 
studied and memorized, nor does it 
call for the memorization of a mul- 
titude of legal principles; but it does 
call for the instilling of the general 
ideas of what the field of law deals 
with, the relationship between this 
field and the lives of the average man 
or woman, and, above all, the in- 
stilling of ethics, legal or otherwise, 
into the minds of the coming genera- 
tion. 


The Project Method and 
Business Law 


The question may now be raised: 
How can the project method fit into 
this scheme? It can be used by se- 
lecting cases which deal with the 
problems to be met by the average 
person in his daily life. It can take 
actual cases from the appellate 
courts, pending cases from the trial 
courts, ethical cases from the bar 
associations or other sources, and 
even hypothetical cases involving the 
ethical principles to be brought out. 
The readings, analysis and research 
could just as easily be directed into 
one channel as another. 


There are no textbooks approach- 
ing the field from this viewpoint. 
They must be written so that the fu- 
ture students will have a law course 
in the secondary schools that is really 
useful and worth while to them af- 
ter they are out of school. The em- 
bryo lawyers can get what they need 
when they enter the law school but 
a course like this one would be of 
benefit to all—be they lawyers or 
laymen. 
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SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES 
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Advanced Bookkeeping 
in a Small High School 


by Sam M. Essock 
West Allis High School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


Wik the advent of large scale 
business organization and our 
fast changing economic outlook we 
must stop and take an inventory of 
bookkeeping as taught in the small 
high school. 

Has our bookkeeping kept pace 
with the changes? Decidedly not. 

A number of years ago we had 
one or two individuals taking care 
of the accounting work for the busi- 
ness. Their training was limited 
and the reports made were not as de- 
tailed as they are at the present time. 

What do we find today? Special- 
ization. Hundreds of young people 
are working in one office and on one 
set of books. One set of books, yes, 
but divided up and again divided 
until one fails to see that these 
aliquot parts are but sections of one 
set of books. 


Need for Advanced Bookkeeping 


The average high school graduate 
who has prepared for the business 
world has, in addition to his other 
commercial subjects, taken one year 
of bookkeeping. 

This student after his graduation 
applies for a bookkeeping position in 
the office of a corporation. The reg- 
ular employment questions are asked 
and we find that the student does not 
get the position. Why? 

Let us go back to his days in 
school. He took one year of book- 
keeping. What did this give him? 
An understanding of the Sole Pro- 
prietorship and the recording of 
transactions, an understanding of the 
Partnership form of organization, 
and the use of special journals. Per- 
haps an enterprising teacher in- 
serted a little more, but because of 
the lack of time the above phases 
are all that could be taught. 

Can you see why the young stu- 
dent did not get the position? Let us 
go into detail. 

What businesses need a number of 
bookkeepers? Why the medium or 
larger sized ones? What is the na- 
ture of their organization—sole pro- 
prietorship, partnership or corpora- 
tion? Yes, you have the answer—- 
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90% of them are of the corporate 
type. 

Here we are, sending out for posi- 
tions students who have never had 
this corporate type of work; who 
know nothing about shares of stock, 


A Corner of the Advanced Bookkeeping 
Classroom at West Allis High School. 


dividends, organization expense, sur- 
plus, and other accounts peculiar to 
a corporation. Is this fair to the 
student and his teachers? According 
to those outside of the school, the 
teachers are to blame because the stu- 
dent does not know these things. 


The school should train studenis 
to step into the type of business that 
is going to give them a job.  Jolys 
are scarce and if the students are 
to get them, they must be prepared. 


A Program in Advanced 
Bookkeeping 


Below is a typical semester’s work 
in advanced bookkeeping as it is 
given in the West Allis High Schoo). 
Every student entering the course 
must have completed one year of 
bookkeeping. Only the better stu- 
dents take the work and that, after 
all, is as it should be. 

In addition to the Corporation 
work, the student at West Allis High 
School may take a course in Cosi 
Accounting, but without credit. The 
work is done in the other accounting 
classes or at home. At the present 
time there are twelve people doing 
this work on their own volition. 
There is up for consideration before 
the Board of Education, a recom- 
mendation that this Cost Accounting 
course be added to the regular Book- 
keeping course and there is no doubt 
but that it will be adopted. 

When time permits, current prob- 
lems are discussed and their rela- 
tionship to bookkeeping is brought 
out, for example, in a study of codes. 
Periodic tests of the objective and 
subjective types are given. 

There seems to be a very definite 
place for Advanced Bookkeeping in 
small high schools. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTING 
ONE SEMESTER 


Time Spent 


Nature of the Work 


3 Weeks Budgets: 


A. Individual 
a. Actually making a budget out either for themselves 
or for some single member of their family or a 
friend. 


B. Family 


a. Making out a budget for their father or mother or 
both and keeping it up for at least two months. 
Nore: Students really enjoy doing this type of work. 
Income Tax: 
: A study of taxation on a limited basis. Reading done 


by students in library. 


a. Oral reports made by the students. 
B. Income Tax reports. 
a. Actually making out the tax blanks. 


1, 


Individual 


2. Married 
3. Business 
Note: Here again we go to the home. Parents send actual 
information and reports are made out to be sent to tax office. 
Current blanks are furnished by the Tax Assessor’s office. 
Both State and Federa! Blanks are used. 
6 Weeks I. Cerporate Organization. 
ow organized, 
Books peculiar to a corporation. 
Sale and recording of stocks. 
Sale and recording of bonds. 
1. Sinking funds. 
Accounts peculiar to a corporation. 
Financial reports. 
1. Profit and Loss Statement. 
2. Balance Sheet. 
3. Comparative Reports. 
G. Adjusting and Closing the Ledger. 


I. Practice Set. 
A. 


ere we have a practical application of the work. Each 
student does own work. Instructor acts only in an ad- 

visory capacity. 
B. During this time a field trip is made through one of the 
offices of a large plant. The work is explained by one 

“ of the firm’s department heads. 

Note: Siudents enjoy this and ask numerous questions during 

the trip and afterwards. 
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Dr. Shields Accepts New Position 


Dr. Harold Gustav Shields, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will assume the joint di- 
rectorship of the School of Secretarial 
Studies and the Prince School of Store 
Service Education, both of Simmons Col- 
lege, according to a recent announcement. 

The appointment will become effective 
in September, 1936, with the retirement 
of Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, Director of 
the Simmons School of Sec retarial Stud- 
ies since the opening of the college in 
1902, who will become Professor Emer- 
itus. 

Dr. Shields’ appointment will also fill 
the vacancy left by the death last June 
of Mrs. Lucinda Wyman Prince, founder 
and for thirty years director of the 
Prince School of Store Service Educa- 
tion. Miss Helen Norton, until recently 
Manager of the Personnel Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and now. acting-director of the Prince 
School, will remain on, the faculty as 
Professor of Store Service Education 
and will assist the new director. 

Dr. Shields did his graduate study at 
the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, where he received the degree 
of Doctor of Education in 1934. In 1927 
Dr. Shields became Lecturer on Eco- 
nomics at the University of where in 
1928 he was advanced to the position of 
Assistant Professor, and in 1020 to As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Business. 

President Bancroft Beatley, of Sim- 
mons, savs that under the joint director- 
ship held by Dr. Shields neither of the 
two schools will he snbordinated to the 
other, but will maintain their respective 
identities under a plan which will keep 
them distinct as schools of the college, 
but will at the same time insure the full- 
est cooperation of each with the other. 

Dr. Shields is author of the text, Busi- 
ness Economic Problems, published in 
August of this vear with W. Harmon 
Wilson. 


Mr. Breidenbaugh 
Goes to Mooseheart 


V. FE. Breidenbaugh has accepted the 
position as head of the denartment of 
commerce at Mooseheart, Illinois, effec- 
tive January 1. For five years he has 
been assistant professor of commerce at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Previous to that he 
taught in the high schools at Washburn, 
Mlinois, and Franklin, Indiana. 

Mooseheart is owned and operated by 
the Loval Order of Meore. There are 
over 400 students in the high school and 
42 per cent of all graduates major in 
commercial subjects. The courses offered 
are Secretarial, Clerical, Retail Salesman- 
ship, and Accounting. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh received his B.S. 
in Commerce degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1928, and his M.S. 
from Indiana University in 1931. 


JANUARY, 1936 


Dr. Nelson at Russell Sage College 


Dr. E. R. Nelson assumed the duties 
as head of the School of Business Educa- 
tion at Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York, in September. In this position, he 
has supervision of four curricula: Sec- 
retarial Science, General Business, Mer- 
chandising, and Teacher Training. He 
was formerly head of the Department of 
Business Education at Montclair State 
Teachers College, which position he left 


Dr. E. R. Nelson 


at the end of summer school, in August. 

Xefore goin’ to Montclair he taught in 
the commercial department of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, High School and 
was head of the Department of Business 
Administration. at Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Nelson received his A.B. degree 
from Utah, 1929; M.B.A. from New 
York University, 1931; and D.C. S. from 
New York University, 1935. 


Death of H. B. Lehman 


Henry B. Lehman, teacher of penman- 
ship in St. Louis high schools for 31 
years, died of heart disease on Decem- 
ber 13. He was 68 years old and had 
been ill for six weeks. 

For years he had written the names 
of high school graduates on their diplo- 
mas, part of his school day being set 
aside for this work. He frequently was 
called on to engross memorials or special 
resolutions of the Board of Education. 

Born at Elkhart, Ind, Mr. Lehman 
taught at various places before coming 
to St. Louis in 1904 as an instructor at 
Central High School. He was transferred 
to Beaumont High School in 1926 and 
since 1927 had heen at Cleveland High 
School. 


Collins Accepts New Position 


Sidney A. Collins, who formerly was 
instructor and head of the department of 
commercial education, Yankton College, 
Yankton, South Dakota, has become the 
new head of the department of commerce 
of Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West 
Virginia. 


Noble Appointed Dean 


Howard S. Noble has been appointed 

to the deanship of the newly created col- 
lege of commerce of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Present plans 
for the college, the fourth within the 
university at Los Angeles, include special- 
ization in accounting, marketing, finance, 
and general business, with secretarial and 
commercial teacher training to be added 
soon. 
Dean Noble has been in the University 
of California’s department of economics 
for the past thirteen years. He is presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
University Instructors in Accounting, a 
member of the American Economics As- 
sociation, and a certified public accoun- 
tant. The degree of M.B.A. (with dis- 
tinction) was conferred upon him in 
1919 by Harvard University. He has 
studied at the British Institute of Ac- 
counting, London, and is co-author of a 
popular text on accounting. 


High Standard for Typists 


Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington, is setting a goal for typists 
with its “70 Club.” 

This Club is composed of students 
who write accurately 70 words or better 
per minute on the typewriter. E-xamina- 
tion for entry into the Club is given on 
straight copy material over a period of 
ten minutes with less than five errors. 
Accuracy is the first requirement of the 
Club, speed second. Members of the 
Club are presented with a small, gold 
pin with the numeral “70” and the let- 
ters “KBU” in relief, and their names 
are inscribed on a large Scroll in the 
main entrance hall of the school. 

Since the inception of the Club two 
months ago, President Kinman has _pre- 
sented “70” pins to eighteen students. The 
Club has created a lively interest in bet- 
ter typing and is setting a worthwhile 
goal to the beginner and advanced stu- 
dent alike. 


Mr. Stewart New Owner 
of Parsons Business School 


Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has been sold to Edgar 
Stewart, due to the unexpected death of 
William W. Parsons. This school has 
been owned by the family of its founder 
for sixty-six years. 

Mr. Stewart has been manager of 
Woodbury College, Hollywood, California, 
which he left in order to become con- 
nected with a school in which he could 
participate financially. Prior to his con- 


nection with Woodbury College, he was 
for fifteen years copartner, with M. P. 
Akers, in the Wabash Commercial School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Mr. Stewart is well fitted to preserve 
and to carry on the splendid reputation of 
this well-known school. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 25, 27, 29 and 31) 


St. Louis Meetings of N.A.C.T.TI. 


and National 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions and the 
National Council of Business Education 
have planned a joint meeting for Febru- 
ary 21 at the Melbourne Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri. L. Gilbert Dake, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, is the local chair- 
man on arrangements. 

The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation has formulated a plan for coordi- 
nating the activities of associations of 
business educators throughout the nation. 
During the two years that the Council 
has been organized, gains in the numbers 
of affiliated member associations have in- 
dicated that the Council is really serving 
a need felt by those interested in business 
education. 

The subject for consideration at the 
Denver meeting of the Council in July 
was the establishment of a better under- 
standing between business, business edu- 
cation, and general education. The re- 
sults of this conference have been pre- 
viously reported in these columns. This 
important subject is to be the principal 
item of consideration at the St. Louis 
meeting. The program of discussion is 
to follow the general cGutline submitted 
below. 

A new bulletin of information concern- 
ing the Council has been prepared for dis- 
tribution. A copy of this bulletin may 
be received by writing to the secretary of 
the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, Miss Helen Reynolds, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

February 21 Program 


General Theme: Development of Better Under- 
standing Between Business Leadership and 
School Leadership with ‘Regard to the Study 
of Business In American Secondary Schools. 

8 200-8 :45—-From the Point of View of Public 


Southern 


One of the most svecessful Southern 
Business Education Association Conven- 
tions from the standpoints of attendance, 
interest, and program was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Kichmond, on November 
28, 29, 30. Richmond business teachers, 
through efficient local committees, con- 
tributed significantly to the success of the 
program and the pleasure of the dele- 
gates. The complete program for the 
convention appeared in the November is- 
sue of this magazine. 

The program was remarkable for the 
number of outstanding sneakers. Mrs. 
Gelene McDonald Bowman, immediate 
past president of the International Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; George R. Kavanaugh, 
Business Manager of Berea College, 
Kentucky; Ben A. Ruttin of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Richmond. Va.; B. Roy 
Dudley, prominent Richmond business 
man; represented business organizations 
and business executives on the conven- 
tion program. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
Professor D. 1). Lessenberry, Dr. Foster 
Loso, Lewis A. Leslie, Professor A. J. 
Lawrence, and Professor F. G. Nichols 
of the Graduate School of Education, 
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Business 


Council 


School Superintendence—Dr. David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

245-9 :30—From the Point of View of Business- 

Carter Atkins, Municipal Research Bureau, St. 

Louis, Missouri. 

230-10 :00—From the Point of View of Kiwanis 

International — Superintendent Mark Smith, 

Board of Education, Thomaston, Georgia; Chair- 

man, Committee on Economy and Efhciency in 

Public Schools, Kiwanis International. 

10 00-10 :30—A report on the Objectives and Pro- 
gram of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation. 

2:00-4:00 Friday Afternoon—Business Session of 
the Council. 


6:30—-Dinner Meeting. 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged by the National Association. of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 
for the next day: 

February 22 Program 

9:00 A.M.—Consideration of ‘*Methods Cou*ses 

for Commercial Teachers.” 

From the viewpoint of the Graduate Schoo! 

of Education—Paul S. Lomax, New York 

University. | ‘ : 

From the viewpoint of the Undergraduate 

Institution—D. D. Lessenberry, University of 

Pittsburgh. 

3. From the viewpoint of a city Director of 
Commercial Education—Marguerite E. Fow- 
ler, Louisville, Ky. 

. From the viewpoint of a State Director of 
Commercial Education—-Clinton A. Reed, Al- 
hbany, New York. 

General Discussion. 

12 Noon—L.uncheon 
Address of Welcome —Frank L. Wright, Wash- 

ington University 

2:00 P.M.—Preliminary Report of the Committee 

Investigating Supply and Demand of Com- 
mercial Teachers 

Consideration of ‘Practice Teaching for Com- 
mercial Teachers” 

1. From the viewpoint of an Institution having 
its own training school—Paul A. Carlson, 
Whitewater State Teachers College. : 

2. From the viewpoint of an Institution using 
the public high school_-M. E. Studebaker, 


Ball State Teachers College. 
Educators Meet 


Harvard University, were the leaders in 
Business Education on the program. Dr. 
A. P. Kephart, Princinal, Curry High 
School, Greensboro, N. C. represented the 
school administration group. H. E. V. 
Porter, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools; P. J. Harman of Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Ger- 
trude J. DeArmond of Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Ala. represented 
the private business schools. Alfred D. 
Stedman, Assistant Director of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration; 
Baldwin B. Bane, Director of Registra- 
tion, Division of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and formerly mem- 
ber Federal Trade Commission; and, Dr. 
George T. Starnes. Professor of Com- 
merce, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, spoke on the College Sec- 
tion of the program. 

The Convention in plenary session took 
an important step forward in adopting 
the report on certification presented by 
Dr. J. H. Dodd of Fredericksburg, Va. 
This report recommends requirements 
for the certification of secondary business 
teachers which, if adopted by the State 


to 


Departments of Education in the South, 
will raise the standards of commercial 
teachers equal to that of the most pro- 
gressive States in the Union. 

The Executive Board voted an afhlia- 
tion with the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. Atlanta, Georgia, was 
selected for the 1936 Convention city. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming y a 
es Dr. J. Dodd, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Virginia. 


Dr. J. H. Dodd 


First Vice President; Prof. S. E. Crantill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Second Vice President: Rav Abrams, Principal. 
Samuel J. Peters High School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Betsy H. Morton, University High 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Clyde W. Humphrey, Western C iro- 
‘ie Teachers College, Collowhee, North Caro- 
ina. 

Editor, Modern Business Education: Prot. A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD: Alabama: Mrs. Gertrude 
G. DeArmond, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham. Arkansas: Dr. Charles Clifton Ficht- 
ner, Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Florida: 
Prof. J.D. Copeland, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. Georgia: A. B. Liles, Commercial 
High Schoci, Atlanta. 

SECTION OFFICERS 

PUBLIC SCHOOL: Chairman: Harold Gilbreth, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Vice Chairman: Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Secretary: Grace Titman, Atlanta Op- 
_ portunity School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

AND UNIVERSITY: Chairman: 
Dr. Thomas W. Noel, Winthrop College. Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, Vice oe Fannie 
B. Harrington, Georgia State College — for 
Women, Milledgeville. Secretary: Edith Hess, 
Northwest Mississippi Junior College, Senatobia, 
Mississippi 

PRIVATE SC HOOL: Chairman: C. A. Croft, 
President, Croft Secretarial and  Accountin: 
School, Durham, North Carolina. Secretary: 
Georgia McC utchen, Roanoke National Business 
College, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Of the achievements that characterize 
the administrations of Professor B. 
Frank Kyker, of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, who 
completed, with the Richmond Conver- 
tion, two terms of service as President 
of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation, the following may be men- 


The publication of the Association Journal, 
Business under the able editor- 
ship of Professor A. J. Lawrence, of the Uni- 
of Kentucky. 

The building a a strong Convention Program 
with nationally known speakers in the field of 
business, commercial education, commerce, eco- 
nomics, education and school administration. 

3. A program of constructive publicity which 
has reached every business teacher in the South. 

4. A membership campaign which has enlisted 
the active cooperation and participation of the 
largest number of business teachers during the 
last five years of the Southern Association. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 24, 27, 29 and 31) 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association met at Frick Training School 
in Pittsburgh, November 22 and 23. On 
Friday evening, teachers gathered in- 
formally to see the exhibits. The com- 
plete program for the Saturday meetings 
appeared in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL, 

On Saturday morning after a_ brief 
business meeting, Dr. Elmer G. Miller, 
Director of Commercial Education of 
Pittsburgh, welcomed the group; and Dr. 
Charles R. Foster, President of Indiana 
State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, gave a very pleasing talk on his 
“Political, Social and Educational Obser- 
vations in England.” Sectional meetings 
followed and were well attended. Dr. 
James N. Rule, former State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, discussed 
Administration of Commercial Education 
before a large group of principals and 
administrators. 

he customary cafeteria luncheon, 
tree to members, was served at noon and 
proved as popular as usual. 

The Association arranged an. afternoon 


Tri-State Association Meeting 


meeting for shorthand typewriting 
alone, a meeting which proved highly 
successful and which reflected much 
credit upon Elizabeth Hoover, Secretary 
of the Association, who arranged the 
program, assisted by A. E. Drumheller of 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, as chairman. Be- 
tween five and six hundred people at- 
tended this meeting and enjoyed the 
demonstration ef typewriting by Albert 
Tangora. Professor D. Lessenberry 
pleased the gathering with a discussion 
of typewriting teaching. Lola Maclean, 
Educational Director of Detroit Commer- 
cial College, spoke ably upon shorthand, 
and one of her pupils, Helen Dols, dem- 
onstrated speed shorthand writing, fas- 
cinating the group until many stayed 
after the mecting to see her continue ad- 
ditional demonstration work in a smaller 
classroom. 

The meeting was a big success; made 
so by the support and cooperation of en- 
thusiastic commercial teachers from the 
Tri-State area, together with guests and 
guest speakers who came from greater 
distances. 


Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association was held the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on Saturday, 
November 30. This association includes 
in its membership the leading private 
business schools in the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee. 

President C. W. Stone, of Hill’s Busi- 
ness University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, arranged the following program 
for the meeting: 

Address of Welcome: W. H. Miracle, Man- 
ager Draughon’s Business College, Dallas, Texas. 

Response: Charles Wesley Parish, Secretary, 
— Business College, San Antonio 
ex? 

“What Shall We Do To Be Saved?”, Dr. James 
Ulmer, Member Board of Regents, Texas Siate 
Teachers’ Colleges and Dean, Tyler Commercial 
College, Tyler, Texas. 

“Should Prize Scholarships Be sag to High 
School Graduates?” Leader: A. S. McClendon, 
President, Draughon’s School of Commerce, Jack: 
son, Mississippi. 

“Tuition Rates—The Practice of Publishing 
One Rate and Charging Another.’’ Leader: Allen 
Moore, President, Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 

“How Can Private Commercial Schools Meet 
the Competition of Free Vocational Training Of- 
fered by the Government in Public Schools?’ 
Leader: Gerald B. Batte, President, Baton Rouge 
Business College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

“Are Private Commercial Schools Abreast of 


Modern Business Requirements?*’ Leader: Miss 
A. M. Suhr, President, Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas. 

“Modern Business Letter W riting,”’ HH. H. 
Coone, President, Draughon’s Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Some Observations and Admonitions,” L. C. 
Rusmisel, Gregg Publishing Company, Chice LTO, 

“Progress in Commercial Education,” J. 
Sherwood, Southwestern Publishing Comp: ny, 
Cincinnati. 

“What Step Should the Private Commercial 
Schools Take Regarding the Government Educa- 
tional Program for the Training of Youth?” B. 
F. Williams, President, National Association of 
Accredited Schools and President, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President: J. D. Miracle, Draughon’s Business 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Vice President: J. E. George, Enid Business 
College, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer : Miss A. M. Suhr, Mas- 
sey Business College, Houston, Texas. 

Directors: Past President, C. W. Stone, Hill's 
Business University, Oklahoma City; J. T. Ham- 
ilton, Draughon’s Business College. Little Rock, 
Arkansas; C. W. Reed, Brantley-Draughon Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, Texas; Allen Moore, Chillicothe 
Business College, Chillicothe, Missouri; George 
A. Meadows, Meadows- Dravghon College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

Instructors’ Division: President: T. Max Davis, 
Massey Business College, Houston, Texas; Vice 
President: Mrs. H. A. Galloway, Norton’s. Busi- 
ness College, Shreveport, Louisiana; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Mrs. Nell Tarver, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


New England Group Elects Boynton 


At the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, held at the 
State Teachers College, Salem Massa- 
chusetts, on, November 23, Paul M. Boyn- 
ton, Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was elected president for the 
coming year. More than 300 teachers at- 
tended the meetine, the program for 


JANUARY, 1936 


which appeared in the November issuc 
of this magazine. There were three sec- 
tional meetings from 10 A.M. to 12, a 
luncheon. at noon, and a general meeting 
from 1:30 to 

Mr. Boynton, the newly elected presi- 
dent, has been active in commercial edu- 
cation for the last fifteen years. He has 
served as President of the Connecticut 


Business Educators’ Association, 1934, 
Second Vice President of the New Eng- 
land High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, 1933, First Vice President of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, 1934, and is 
General Membership Chairman for the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
He is a graduate of Boston University, 
College of Business Administration, 


Paul M. Boynton 


where he received both his Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees in Business, and a 
graduate of Harvard University, where 
he received his Master’s degree in Edu- 
cation. 

The other officers elected to serve for 
the ensuing year are: 

First Vice President: Eliot R. Duncan, High 
School, Danvers, Massachusetts. 
Second Vice President: Mildred O'Leary, High 

School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
Secretary: William O. Holden, High School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. 
Treasurer: Ray Burke, High School, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. : 
Assistant Treasurer: Edgar Lakey, High School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


New York City Meeting 


The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity 
Tenth Annual Fall Convention was held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City, January 11. The topic for the 
meeting was “Objective Teaching Devices 
in Business Education.” 

The general meeting was held from 
9:30 until 10:00. This was followed by 
the presentation of demonstrations and 
discussion of lessons in the various sec- 
tion meetings, from 10:15 until noon, The 
next hour was devoted to the exhibitors’ 
reception. Then followed the luncheon 
meeting. 

The purpose of this meeting was to 
give teachers concrete examples by ex- 
pert classroom demonstrations of the 
methods by which teachers of business 
subjects may use the many objective 
teaching devices available to them. While 
these demonstrations recognized that the 
relationships between teacher and_ stu- 
dent are fundamental in the teaching 
process, they demonstrated the manner 
in which the use of these objective teach- 
ing devices help to better motivate and 
enrich the teachine of business subjects. 

In the various section, meetings atten- 
tion was limited to one commercial sub- 
ject. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Katherine Timmons, A.B., of Bishop, 
Maryland, has been elected as a teacher 
in the new commercial department at 
Jarrettsville High School, Jarrettsville, 
Maryland. 

Francis F. Northrup, last year with 
the Vanceboro, Maine, High School, is 
now teaching in Harrisburg Academy, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ruth I. Shafer, formerly of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed as an in- 
structor on the faculty at Syracuse Se- 
cretarial School, Syracuse, New York, 
to teach shorthand and bookkeeping. 

e 


J. W. Drye, president of the Spencer- 
ian Commercial School of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has announced that Ross A. 
Burley, B.C.S., B.B.A., has been added 
to the executive staff of the school and 
has accepted the position of dean. Mr. 
Burley has had extensive experience in 
the business college field having been 
superintendent, dean, and head of the 
accounting departments for some of the 
foremost schools in the country. 

@ 

Miss Helen Skornik, a recent graduate 
of the Salem, Mass., State Teachers Col- 
lege, is a new teacher in the Nashua 
Business College, Nashua, N. H. 

© 


Effie Dossey, of Moberly Junior Col- 
lege, was elected chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Section of the Northeast 
Missouri Teachers’ Association at the 
fall meeting at Kirksville. 

e 

Miss Julia S. Woods, last year a com- 
mercial teacher in Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege, Portland, Maine, is now teaching 
in the High School at Newport, Maine. 

e 

Cecelia Gordon, A.B., of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Richard E. Burke, B.S., 
are teachers at the new Henry C. Con- 
rad High School, Richardson Park, Del- 
aware. 

e 

Samuel B. Myrant of Cooter, Mo., is 
a new commercial teacher in the Agricul- 
tural and Training School at Park River, 
Dak. 

Walter E. Sikes, assistant professor of 
Economics and Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, has recently been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chairman of the Di- 
vision of the Social Sciences. Dr. David 
Shaw Duncan, who was _ installed as 
Chancellor of the University in October, 
will continue to hold the chairmanship. 


Janith George, A.B., of Elkton, Mary- 
land, has joined the faculty of the High 
School at Oceana, Virginia. 

e 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, of the State 
University of Iowa, and Dr. P. O. Selby, 
of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, have published a list of studies 
relating to Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion. There are 93 items in this  bibli- 
ography. 
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M. Elinor Betts, A.B., and Winfield 
S. Adams, A.B., are new members of the 
Goldey College faculty. 

e 


Lorena Card has transferred from 
teaching business subjects in the Kirks- 
ville (Missouri) Senior High School to a 
similar position in Kansas City, Missouri. 
She was succeeded by Lelia Popham, 
teacher in the Montgomery City (Mis- 
souri) High School, and Miss Popham’s 
place was taken by Helen Marie Martin 
of Mexico, Missouri. 


Miss Alice Wakefield, for several years 
a teacher in the Commercial Department 
of the Fredericksburg, Va., State Teach- 
ers College, has recently been engaged 
to teach in Strayer College, Washington, 


Lillian Wilson Smith of Cheriton, Vir- 
ginia, is a new instructor with the Ki- 
mondson School of Business,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 


Carl B. Strand, for several years head 
of the commercial work of the Clarks- 
ville, Iowa, High School, is anew 
teacher in the Billings Business College 
Billings, Montana. 


ctions for Operating 
Machines | 

_ GIVE YOUR STUDENTS 
ADDING MACHINE TRAINING 


The adding machine has become 
so much a part of modern office 
routine, that every commercial 
student should have some knowl- 
edge of its operation. 


To supply this need, Burroughs 
has compiled three short, easy 
lessons in adding machine opera- 
tion which can be fitted in nicely 
with the regular typing course. 
Each lesson is simply and clearly 


\| 


explained. With the lessons, 
Burroughs offers a standard low- 
priced adding machine for class- 
room instruction. 

For free sample pages of the 
course, together with information 
showing how easily the lessons 
can be taught, | the coupon. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6732 Second Blvd., Deiwon, Mich. 
Please send me FREE sample pages of your course in adding machine operation. 
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A Message from 


In any comprehensive program of vo- 
cational education, it is necessary to have 
an adequate guidance program, whereby 
pupils may be guided wisely before, dur- 
ing, and after their period of vocational 
training. If commercial education is to 
liave any real vocational significance, it 
is especially necessary in these days of 
rapidly increasing enrollments in com- 
mercial courses, that only those pupils 
who have the aptitudes, abilities, and in- 
terests that will enable them to succeed 
in commercial activities in which they 
can become economically independent 
should be directed into vocational com- 
mercial education courses. Research has 


shown that there is at present a serious 
maladjustment between the number of 
pupils being trained for certain types of 


CATHERINE F. NULTY 
E. C. T. A. President 


commercial positions and the demand for 
such workers. Without guidance, then, 
there can be no socially or vocationally 
eflective commercial training. 

Guidance is a school problem in, which 
every teacher should have a part. If com- 
mercial teachers are to maintain a co- 
oper rative attitude and to be of greatest 
service in a guidance program, they 
must become familiar with accepted 
guidance techniques and must learn how 
they can adapt their teaching materials 
and procedures for guidance purposes. 

With these facts in mind, the Execu- 
tive Board of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association decided to take for 
the topic of its 1936 yearbook and con- 
vention program Guidance in Business 
Education. 


The following are among the topics 
that will be discussed at the convention 
and in the yearbook: 


The need for guidance in business education; 
evidence of lack of effective vocational guidance 
in business education; a proposed plan for guidance 
in business education for both city school systems 
and smaller communities which cannot support 
full-time vocational counselors; personnel prac- 
tices and procedures in business organizations in 
the selection, training, and readjustment of office 
workers; how an effective commercial guidance 
program may be carried out in each of the dif- 
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ferent types of schools offering business education: 
the junior high school, the senior high school, the 
small high school, the teacher-training institution, 
the weeny offering adult education, the junior col- 
lege, and the private school; the outside-of-class- 
room activities that may be utilized by commer- 
cial teachers for guidance purposes; how the 
teacher of each of the business subjects usually 
taught in the secondary school may adapt his 
teaching materials and procedures so as to realize 
the guid: ance objective of commercial education. 


Every effort is being made by the offi- 
cers and the members of the executive 
board to secure outstanding men and 
women who can make constructive con- 
tributions to the program. An attempt 
is being made to secure personnel di- 
rectors from some nationally known 
business organizations to conduct a sym- 
posium on the personnel practices in their 
respective organizations. The speakers in 
the departmental and subject sectional 


A Message from the 


The Hospitality Committee bids you 
welcome to Gotham with its towering 
skyscrapers, its glittering shops, its fas- 
cinating foreign quarters, its enticing 
moving-picture palaces, its interesting 
museums, its appealing theatres, its mov- 
ing religious services. Whatever you 
would have, we can supply to you. 

For those of you whose vacation days 
begin before our convention really opens 
on Wednesday, April 8, and who would 
be interested in seeing New York City 
schools at work, we shall arrange visits 
to various schools on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. We shall be glad also 
to make suggestions as to other points 
of interest one should not miss. Write 
Conrad Saphier, Samuel Tilden, High- 
School, Brooklyn, New York, for this 
information. 

Jeginning Wednesday evening, you 
will find some member of the Hospitality 
Committee on duty at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania, ready to help you in any way pos- 
sible, whether such help consist of giving 
you. suggestions as to what you could 
do to while away the evening or of tell- 
ing you how to get where you want to go. 


A Message To 


Every progressive private school teach- 
er and executive should welcome the 
Convention theme of the EF. C. T. A, 
“Guidance Business Education.” It 
deals with one of the vital questions of 
the day. Few schools have a definite guid- 
ance program but the time is at hand 
when every private school man or woman 
must recognize its importance. At first 
thought, one might say that the students 
have already received guidance in the 
choice of their courses—that is only the 
beginning. The next thought will be that 
the school is giving individual guidance 
every hour of the day, but an organized 
guidance program will soon prove its 
value. 

In these days of the 


“survival of the 


meetings are to be selected from schools 
that have outstanding guidance programs, 
where teachers are actually making use 
of guidance materials in their class in- 
struction. Ample provision will be made 
in the convention program for the mem- 
bers of the audience to raise questions 
and to participate in the discussions. 

The local committee under the direction 
of Conrad Saphier of the Samuel Tilden 
High School, New York City, is plan- 
ning a very fine social program for the 
entertainment of all guests. Full details 
of this program will be published in a 
later issue of this magazine. 

The convention will be held at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York City, April 
8, 9, 10, and 11. Any commercial teacher 
may receive the privileges of the conven- 
tion and a copy of the yearbook by pay- 
ment of his membership dues of $2 to 
Arnold M. Llovd, Treasurer, 1200 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hospitality Committee 


Thursday morning, after you have 
registered, we have some grand _ sight- 
seeing trips that you will simply not be 
able to resist. In the afternoon, just to 
show you that New Yorkers are more 
than playboys and playgirls, we shall have 
some demonstrations of the latest ma- 
chines and then a few minutes of relax- 
ing music to put you in tune for the 
formal opening of the convention at 3:45. 
Thursday evening, of course, will be tak- 
en up by the banquet, reception, and 
dance. 

Friday evening, we shall have a sacred 
concert for those who prefer to spend 
Good Friday quietly in the hotel. For 
those who delight in the theatre, we are 
planning a theatre party. For the gay, 
who want to dance, there will be dancing 
at the hotel. For those who prefer to 
attend religious services we shall have 
available full information as to the time 
and type of services in the churches of 
various denominations. 

On Saturday, we shall be on hand to 
bid you Godspeed, a safe journey home, 
and a return very soon to our City of 
Gotham with all its fascinations. 


Private Schools 


fittest,” every teacher and every school 
proprietor should attend the meetings of 
the E. C. T. A. Convention in New York 
in April. Gone are the days when pri- 
vate school men and teachers refrained 
from frankly discussing their problems, 
and this program promises to divulge in- 
teresting information. A special section, 
which is arousing keen interest, has been 
arranged for the private schools. Here 
such subjects as “Standardization, of 
Units of Me vasure in Courses 
of Study,” “Vocational Gu‘dance,” 

“Standardization of Courses,” “Advertis- 
ing,” and other subjects of vital impor- 
tance to private commercial schools will 
be discussed.—Sadie L. Ziegler, E.C.T.A. 
Executive Board. 
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BUSINESS LAW 
CASES 


This text presents compact summaries of selected cases 
which have been carried to the highest state and federal 
courts for decisions. The purpose of the book is to 
require the students to make concrete application of 
legal principles. The features of the work include a 
Questionnaire to facilitate ready review of cases, a 
Glossary of Legal Terms, a Guide to Authors, and refer- 
ence to the law reports wherein the cases are reported 
in full. 


Answers to 


BUSINESS LAW CASES 


The judicial opinions to Business Law Cases are in a 
separate volume, making it possible for the instructor 
to use the cases in oral recitation and written work with 
the assurance of securing independent work on the 
student’s part. The answers illustrate clearly the 
methods of reasoning pursued by the judges in reaching 
their decisions. 

Students find the study of law a fascinating procedure 
when it is done in this manner. 


That you may thoroughly understand the scope 
thorough of Busi Law Cases and 
Answers to Business Law Cases, copies will be 

ith 


sent you for ninety days’ 
obligation. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-388 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


9.000 schools 


now use-— 
2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


Vv 


The student writes complete words and 
sentences from the very beginning. He 
soon writes paragraphs and letters. Per- 
sonal typing problems as well as voca- 
tional typing problems are emphasized. 


Available for a one-year or a two-year 
course. 


v 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


In I 936 Teach Modern 


» » HADLEY’S Pathfinder Course in 
Executive Accounting has been written 
to meet the demands of employers. 


» » Accounting theory and practical 
record keeping are combined. 


» » The forms in the practice sets are 
the same as used in modern business 
establishments and recommended by 
leading public accountants. 


»» Write for Des criptive Exhibit! 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders in Looseleaf CAccounting Systems 


330 North Los Angeles Street « Los Angeles, California 


SALES OFFICES « San Francisco « Sacramento « Portland 
Seattle « Chicago « Detroit « New York » Atlanta » Honolulu 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Che Thirty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, December 26, 27 and 28, was con- 
ceded by all those in attendance to be 
one of the most successful in the his- 
tory ef the Association. 

The complete program for the conven- 
tion was outlined in the November issue 
of THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTIoNn. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 
yention is due to Professor D. D. Les- 
senberry, president of the Federation, to 
sruce F. Gates, secretary, and to the oth- 
er Officers, as well as to the committee 
on arrangements headed by Paul Moser. 

The social activities arranged by the 
local committee on arrangements were 
thoroughly enjoyed. On Saturday eve- 
ning there was a dinner-dance instead of 


Federation Holds Successful Convention 


man, “‘this lobby will eliminate from public life 
any man who interferes with its purposes.”” Are 
these the men who are to lead us to a period 
of social security? Does business recognize its 
social responsibility? Read the record and decide 
for yourself. 

“We have been training technical workers and 
doing a rather satisfactory piece of work. Our 
common problem now is the building into the 
minds and the spines of the young people now 
in school an acceptance of the philosophy that 
sound business policies must be sound social pol- 
icies. _We must not make the mistake of thinking 
that all business men are crooks. Our task is not 
that of making young people suspicious of all who 
are in business, nor of thinking that big business 
has relatively any greater social responsibility than 
little business. All business men must believe and 
practice the philosophy that social responsibility is 
a higher challenge than temporary business profits. 

“We can defer building our new office build- 
ings, our roads and our bridges, but we cannot 
defer educating for a generation of business men 
who will look over the top of their private ledg- 
ers and see that mankind has a claim which far 
exceeds the claim of private gain. We cannot af- 
ford to find economic security for the few which 


Federation Officers Elected To Serve for 
the Coming Year. 


A. F. Tull 
President 


Florene Krantz J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


2nd Vice-President 


the usual formal banquet. An interesting 
floor show. furnished with the compli- 
ments of the Hotel Sherman, was the 
entertainment for the evening. 


The program centered around the gen- 
eral theme Educating for Better Business 
Behavior. The various round table and 
section meetings, both of public and _ pri- 

vate schools, functioned as usual. 


At the first general assembly, President 
D. D. Lessenberry interpreted the theme 
of the convention and said: 


“For this the Thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Commercial Teachers Federation, we 
have chosen as our convention theme, Educating 
for Better Business Behavior. Evidence of the 
importance and the timeliness of this topic can 
he found in practically any daily metropolitan 
newspaper. The record shows a Whigzin who 
had the wages of his clerks reduced because of the 
a. while at the same time he had voted 
for himself a $100,000 annual pension. We had 
a Hobson putting in $10,000 of borrowed money 
and taking out a reported $28,000,000 for himself 
and family. We have an Insull who flew to 
Greece. while those of us who underwrote that 
flight have flown back to the classroom to earn 
another thousand dollars in order to pay for an- 
other economic lesson. Hutton says “Let’s gang 
up” and organize the biggest lobby this country 
has ever known; “and,” says this big business 
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George McClellan 
Ist Vice-President 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


is based upon social bankruptcy. 
“This is a task for the master teacher, and 

there should be no others in our classrooms. Our 
concern must be not so much what we teach as 
how we teach, not what the students score on a 
factual test, important though that may be, but 
how students behave. The pattern of classreom 
conduct is likely to be carried into the world of 
business and become something of a pattern of 
business behavior.’ 

Because of the illness of Rabbi Louis 
L. Mann, Dr. Charles W. Gilky, Dean of 
the University Cathedral, Chicago Uni- 
versity, used as the topic of the open- 
ing address of the convention, “Impon- 
derables in Human Relationships.” Any 
attempt at summarizing an address of the 
beauty and worthwhileness of that given 
by Dean Gilky must end in failure. Two 
thoughts all who heard Dr. Gilky will 
carry back to their classrooms: 

1. Education is constantly dealing with techniques 
and methods, facts and figures, that are the 
roots of its vitality, but we face the proklem 
of keeping our perspective toward the roots 
that are obvious but not lasting and the atmos- 
phere which is inconspicuous but enduring. 

2. Our biggest crisis today is the crisis in 
character. 

For the Saturday morning, December 
28, general assembly, Dr. G. Bromley 


Oxnam, president of De Pauw Univer- 


sity, spoke on “Culture and the Preser- 

vation of Democracy.” The speaker listed 

nine positive qualities of culture needed 
for the preservation of democracy: 

1. The understanding quickened and deepened is 
culture. 

. A breadth of outlook. (It is not strong gov- 
ernment we need in these days—it is wise 

government.) 

A catholicity of sympathies. 

A refinement of taste. 

An of beauty. 

A delicacy of feeling. 

A sense of measure. 

A modesty of judgment. 

. A critical habit of mind. 

The Executive Committee voted to hold 
the 1936 convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The dates of the meeting and hotel head- 
quarters will be announced later. : 

The new president of the Federation 
is A. F. Tull, president of The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan. The other 
new officers of the Association are as 
follows: first vice president, George Mc- 
Clellan, Littleford-Nelson School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice 
president, Florene Krantz, Senior High 
School, Dubuque, Iowa; secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowline Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa was elected to 
the executive committee to fill a vacancy. 

Officers of the public schools and pri- 
vate schools departments and the various 
sections for the next year are as follows: 

Public Schools Department 

President—Harold Stark, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Vice President—Mary : 
letta Dodd, Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Illinois; Secretary—-Agnes E. Meehan, Washing- 
ton High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Private Schools Department 

President—T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Vice Presi- 
dent—J. A. Ebersol, Acme _ Business College, 
Lansing, Michigan; Secretary, Miss E. M. Ben- 
nett, Spencerian Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 

Office Machine Round Table 

Chairman—H. M. Winkel, Milwaukee Vocation- 
al School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Vice Chairman 
—Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Secretary—Helen M. 

Jeaumont, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


to 


Secretarial Round Table 

Chairman—O. R. Wessels, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois; Vice Chairman-- 
Florence Stullken, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; Secretary—Arthur Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 

Chairman—Dr. W. R. Robertson, Tri-State 
College, Angola, Indiana; Vice Chairman— 
Thomas M. Peirce, Jr., Philadelphia; Secretary— 
Nora Forrester, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 

Chairman—Etta Larson, DeKalb Township High 

School, DeKalb, Illinois; Vice Chairman—Walter 


A. Kumpf, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
i i Hamden High 


School, "Hamden, Connecticut. 
College Instructors Round Tabie 

Chairman, George R. Tilford, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, S racuse, New York; Vice Chairman. 
Geoffrey Carmichael, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana—Secretary, ae Church, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, O| 

Administrators Round Tabie 

Chairman—Louis D. Huddleston, John Adams 
High Schol, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice Chairman— 
Guy Daniels, High School, Chapman, Kansas; 
secretary, May Bothwell, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Federation has planned an exten- 
sive program for 1936. In. addition to 
continuing publishing “Federation Notes” 
three times a year, the yearbook will 
also be continued. The first volume was 
published last year under the editorship 
of Eleanor Skimin of Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. Miss Skimin 
will also act as the editor of the second 


yearbook. 
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Just from the Press! 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


A new text in Elementary Business Training 
12 POINTS OF APPEAL 


1. Problem method of approach. . Dramatization and demonstration utilized. 


2. Organized to provide definite major divisions of . Habits, attitudes, right thinking stressed as a 
subject matter, each subdivided into conveni- vital part of business training. 
ent lesson units—each lesson with a distinct . Social interpretations of the course emphasized. 
aim. . Abundant use of questions as a part of the 
text material—not placed at the ends of 
chapters merely as a device for recall which 
usually results in rote memorization. 
4. All types of lesson patterns are employed—de- 10. Additional problems and situations given at the 
velopment, drill, review, laboratory. end of each lesson—not at the end of a chap- 
5. Visual aids: Charts, drawings, maps, diagrams, ter or unit. a. ; 
sketches, pictures—each a distinct and integ- 11. Arithmetic presented as a functioning skill. 
ral part of the lesson presentation. 12. The text aids and guides the teacher. 


3. Business practices and skills are taught—not 
merely presented. 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 312 Santa Fe Bldg. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


BUY YOUR— 


e ADDING MACHINES 
e CALCULATORS 
e BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


TYPEWRITERS—Standard 
Portable 


AT BIG SAVING 


No matter what your classroom needs may be, including (th Sein : 
...skating...tobog- 
any of the above machines, Reliable has them in stock Coulans,.aien iadlies ak 


and can offer them at as much as 50% lower than the real Alaskan Huskies... 
original cost. Our rebuilt machines are made for service hiking...horseback riding. 


and will stand up under the rigors of school use. a 
You'll revel in the com- 
orts of the 300 room fireproof 


WE BUY AND SELL Inn. Movies, dances, concerts, 


bridge, 4000 volume library, 


huge cheery fireplaces, 
If you want to sell or trade your idle office machines meals to match mountain 


write for Reliable’s generous CASH offers. appetites, reasonable win- 
ter rates, selected clientele. 


RELIABLE Highways Kept Clear All Winter 


TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP. The I N N 


303 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
LACKAWANNA 4-4212 
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Dictating Machine Instruction Essential 


Only Qualified Students Should Be Enrolled 
(Reprinted from “Dictaphone Educational Forum’’) 


From recent investigations of results of 
instruction in dictating machine trans- 
cription it is apparent that only reason- 
ably good students can hope to succeed in 
the mastery of this kind of work. In no 
sense should dictating machine transcrip- 
tion work be recommended for those who 
are not already able to typewrite well and 
who have not made a reasonably good 
record in English. 

Certain personal traits in addition to 
reasonably high intellectual capacity, 
knowledge of English, and ability in type- 
writing also are of importance in any at- 
tempt to secure for the dictating machine 
transcription unit the right kind of 
students. 

At the outset it must be decided just 
what the objective of a dictating machine 
transcription unit will be. Some claim that 
it should be mere acquaintance with the 
machine and the work which is done on 
it. Others contend that job competency 
is the only worth-while objective for this 
kind of instruction. I am inclined to favor 
the latter opinion for all except possibly 
stenographic students who want and 
should have some understanding of ma- 
chine transcription work. 

This unit of instruction, like most other 
units of clerical work, should be done 
well if it is done at all. It represents a 
type of work which is rapidly increasing 
in business offices. It is entitled to major 
emphasis in any clerical course for those 
who have the qualifications necessary for 
success in this field and who are inter- 
ested in it and wish to prepare for it. 

Dictating machine transcription should 


be postponed until pupils have progressed 
far enough in typewriting to be able to 
handle transcription work with a reason- 
able degree of facility. In other words, 
the dictating machine student already 
should be a typist before serious trans- 
scription work is undertaken. Otherwise 
progress will be slow. continued progress 
in typewriting may be hindered, and the 
objectives of the dictating machine trans- 
cription course will not be achieved. 

Dictating machine transcription students 
should be held to a very high standard 
of quality in the appearance of transcrip- 
tions turned out. There should be more 
attention than is usually given to the tech- 
nique of correcting errors. Not a few 
of the transcripts turned out in the testing 
which I recently did were unacceptable 
because of faulty correction methods. 

In no other kind of work is it more 
important that pupils should learn the 
necessity of following instructions. In the 
test | gave there were 104 failures to fol- 
low simple instructions. Those who use 
the dictating machine find it necessary to 
give instructions from time to time and 
expect that these instructions will be 
followed. 

It seems reasonably sure that if the 
above suggestions are adopted the results 
of instruction will be greatly improved 
because the objectives will be definite and 
achievable, the right amount and kind of 
instruction will be assured, and more near- 
ly the right kind of pupils will be en- 
rolled for this course—Frederick G. Nich- 
ols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 
The American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa, expects to have another success- 
ful girls’ basketball team this season. The A.|.B. team is a member of the A.A.U. and 
plays teams in other sections of the United States as well as in the National A.A.U. 


tournament which is held in Wichita, Kansas, each year. 
first team, known as the American Beauties, played in Edmonton, Canada, where they 
held the world’s champions, the Edmonton Grads, to a close score. 
with the Canadian team for next May. The A.1.B. team will go to El Dorado, Arkansas, 
for a three-game series on January 29, 30, and 31, 
February. They then go to Tulsa for a three-game series and from there to Wichita 
for the same number of games. 
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Last May the Institute’s 
A game is scheduled 


and will play in Shreveport in 


N. Y. State Business 
Education Association Meets 


The Semi-annual Fall Meeting of the 
Business Education Association of the 
State of New York was held in Albany, 
New York, on November 29 and 30, with 
headquarters at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel. 

The program was opened by a trip to 
the General Electric House of Magic at 
Schenectady on Friday afternoon. Fol- 
lowing this instructive trip, the entire 
group was entertained at an informal tea 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss 
Carnell, Sr., Slingerlands, New York. 
Returning to Albany, the Conference was 
opened at seven o'clock with an informal 
dinner at which Frederic Snyder of 
Kingston, author and lecturer, delivered a 
thought-provoking address. An Execu- 
tive Committee Meeting closed the activ- 
ities for the first day. 

The Business Meeting was opened 
shortly after 9:30 A.M., Saturday, by 
President T. G. O’Brien, of the Drake 
Business School, New York City. After 
a brief address, he introduced William E. 
Fitzsimmons, President of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, who welcomed 
the convention to the city of Albany and 
gave a varied outline of the history and 
the opportunities of the city. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. 
O’Brien turned the meeting over to Mrs. 
Mildred Elley to take up the problem of 
the day, “The Woman in Business.” 
Mrs. Elley gave a most interesting talk 
based on the general theme that training 
rates only 15% and personal qualifications, 
85%, when an applicant seeks a position. 
Dr. Istar Haupt, associate examiner in the 
State Civil Service Commission, described 
the opportunities for young women in 
state employ under the Civil Service 
Rules. He was followed by George A. 
Spaulding of the Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, Buffalo, who gave some in- 
teresting thoughts on the topic, “Should 
we use Field Representatives?” Henriette 
Zwerin of Hempstead, Long Island, gave 
a complete history of the Woman in Busi- 
ness starting with the lowly place of al- 
most slavery in early days to her present 
high status. Next, Elizabeth Burrall 
Foulder of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, gave an employer’s viewpoint 
in her topic, “The Woman Office Worker 
of the General Electric Company” and L. 
G. Kelley of The Kelley Business Insti- 
tute, Niagara Falls, read a very interest- 
ing paper on the topic, “The Successful 
Private Secretaries.” Fred E. Peters of 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo, then 
gave his personal opinion of “The College 
Graduate in the Business School.” 

Following the several talks, President 
O’Brien invited suggestions and comments 
from those present. Many interesting 
topics were openly discussed, such as the 
effect of the National Youth Movement 
on Private business schools. Thoughts 
and suggestions were offered for the con- 
sideration of members to be discussed at 
the next meeting. 

The date and place of the Spring Con- 
vention was not definitely decided. Offers 
by those willing to undertake the work 
necessary in connection with this Conven- 
tion are to be sent to the Secretary, Leslie 
G. Kelley, The Kelley Business Institute, 

Niagara Falls. 
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VAN TUYL’S 
MATHEMATICS AT 
WORK 


” oe POSITE course for young commercial students 
combining a practical treatment of arithmetic 
with a simple introduction to algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. It makes clear to the pupil 
the basic principles of these subjects which 
he, later, will find extremely useful in the solu- 
tion of many everyday problems. More than half 
of the book is given to thorough practice in the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


‘pea illustrations, diagrams, and cuts stimu- 
late the pupil’s interest. The carefully graded 
lessons, tests, and remedial drills afford much 
help for the slow pupils. Mathematics at Work 
is the first book to offer this enriched instruc- 
tion to commercial schools. List Price $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


New McGRAW-HILL Texis 


Rittenhouse and Smith’s 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING, $2.20 


A revision of Rittenhouse’s Elements of Accounts 


PRESENTS accounting for high-school and business 
school courses, covering those aspects particularly valu- 
able to the person entering the secretarial field. Although 
mercantile accounting is covered, this is brought in after 
considerable emphasis has been given to keeping books for 
the individual business or professional man, including a 
good variety of exercises dealing with household, club, 
personal accounts, the handling of property, etc. Prob- 
lems and questions in the book, and four available prac- 
tice sets, offer the instructor a full selection of supple- 
mentary material. 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS—An Introduction to Funda- 
mental Problems, $1.60 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW, $1.40 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 
OBJECTIVE TESTS TO ACCOMPANY 8BUSI- 
NESS AND LAW, $0.24 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


* 


Just 
published 


* 


BEIGHEY AND 
SPANABEL 


First Studies in Business 
WITH CORRELATED ARITHMETIC 


A new book combining elementary business 
training with business arithmetic. Special at- 
tention is paid to consumer education and so- 
cial values. A separate project book is avail- 
able. Write to the publishers for further in- 
formation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas 


Now Ready 


BOOKKEEPING 


For Immediate Use 
KIRK, ODELL, and STREET 


Also New Tests to 
Accompany Book I: 


1. UNIT ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


2. CHAPTER TESTS 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco 
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MODERN ECONOMICS, by Corbett and 
Herschkowitz, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 601 p. $1.68. 


Another text giving the institutional 
approach to economics for high school 
pupils. Teachers have long been asking 
for such material in vain. Now in !ess 
than two years several texts are made 
available. This new text, however, takes 
a quite different attitude toward the in- 
stitutional approach, and will therefore 
appeal to many teachers because of its 
unique organization. 

The major topics are: the rise of 
capitalism (looking backward) ; the profit 
system; social control of our complex 
society ; the new deal (the consumer and 
worker and his relations with property 
and taxation) ; and finally the rise of new 
social and economic orders (looking for- 
ward). The authors frankly feel that 
our present form of capitalism at least, 
if not capitalism itself, is doomed. The 
whole structure of the book revolves 
around the failures of our economic sys- 
tem and means of corrections and adjust- 
ment. 

This attitude on the part of the authors 
will alienate many  over-conservative 
teachers. Any intelligent teacher, work- 
ing in a broad-minded community will, 
however, find joy in using this book. 
While the authors frankly look upon our 
present economic order with dismay they 
are Scientific enough to see the difficulties 
in the path of correction. 

The book is beautifully bound, well 
written, and contains useful problem ma- 
terial. It is a wholesome relief from the 
trite summaries of college economics texts 
which have been typical of the high 
school books offered us until recently. 


TEACHING GREGG SHORTHAND BY THE 
FUNCTIONAL METHOD, by Louis A. 
Leslie, New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Co., 229 p. $1.20. 


_ Here is the book we have all been look- 
ing for, and which teachers of shorthand 
forced Mr. Leslie to get out in book form 
long before he had intended to. The 
book gives a complete presentation of the 
functional approach, reading approach, 
Leslie approach, etc. Part I gives a thor- 
ough explanation of the theory upon 
which the functional approach is based. 
It is an unusually fine statement of the 
purpose and bases for skill learning. Here 
is indicated the reason why the functional 
approach avoids the theory in back of 
shorthand writing. This section will ap- 
peal as much to the teacher of any skill 
subject as it will to the teacher of short- 
hand. In fact, it is a simple statement of 
the Morrison concept of learning applied 
to shorthand learning. 

Part two gives actual and specific les- 
son plans for teaching each paragraph in 
the Manual. Part three gives minimum 
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standards of accomplishment for high 
school work. It is a course of study 
dividing the assignments into forty minute 
periods. It is planned to assign equal 
time-amounts of home work. 

This contribution of Mr. Leslie is too 
significant to be ignored as just another 
fad. Even if you do not accept everything 
suggested, you should study it carefully 
for it is certain to have much influence 
upon shorthand teaching whatever its 
ultimate outcome may be. 


BUSINESS OFFICES, by G. L. Harris, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 238 p. 
2 


Written to furnish the general and spe- 
cific knowledge needed by the inexperi- 
enced office worker or student who wants 
to know what goes on in offices and what 
the opportunities are, this book will also 
be useful to office executives and workers 
who wish to have an over-view of office 
functions and operations. 

Each departmental office of a business 
concern is considered, its function ex- 
plained, the records which must be kept 
described, the procedures followed out- 
lined, the available positions discussed, 
and the relation to other departments 
made clear. It is unfortunate for the 
stenographic teacher that only incidental 
attention is given to the separate secre- 
tarial department instead of the full treat- 
ment given to most other departments. 
Teachers will enjoy reading this book, 
and will find considerable material of use 
in the classroom in this book. 


OFFICE ROUTINE, by Harley Sim, St. 
Louis: D’Alroy and Hart, 152 p. $1.50. 


Here is an unusual book. It deals with 
the run-of-the-mill eyents of business and 
doesn’t even pretend to do otherwise. Ex- 
cept insofar as management is concerned 
directly with the routine of the office, the 
higher reaches of office administration are 
given scant attention. In short this book 
is concerned with helping the young work- 
er toward an understanding of the busi- 
ness of being an office clerk. 

This book also uses an approach which 
a considerable number of leaders in busi- 
ness education have been suggesting. The 
tepics of office routine are presented in 
connected form. First are presented the 
forms and routines connected with making 
the sale; then we see the clerks in making 
cur invoices, statements, and other debit 
memoranda; next we see the routine of 
making customer credits. Further follow- 
ing the flow of the business transaction 
we follow the process of balancing the 
customer’s account, correcting errors, the 
bookkeeping processes, filing of the cor- 
respondence, and the use of graphic 
methods. 

Teachers will wish to have this book for 
their personal use, and will recommend 
it for purchase for the school and com- 
munity library. 


STUDY PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS STA- 
TISTICS, by Martin A. Brumbaugh and 
Robert Riegel, New York: American 
Book Company, 134 p. $1.00. 


This workbook is a real contribution to 
the teacher and student of statistics. 
With slight adaptations, it can be applied 
to the field of education as well as to 
business. 

In teaching statistical method, problems 
have a unique function; consequently they 
are almost universally employed. Satis- 
factory results are seldom attained, how- 
ever, by hypothetical cases extemporanc- 
ously constructed. Some effort and time 
are required to arrange a problem that 
clearly exemplifies a principle, accords 
with reality, excites interest, and furnishes 
the maximum of statistical method with 
the minimum of arithmetic. 

These problems are mostly based on 
actual data of an economic and business 
character, although on occasion some 
liberty has been taken with the figures to 
abbreviate the labor of solution. For ex- 
ample, figures have been “rounded off,” 
averages made to come out “even,” con- 
venient percentages and total introduced, 
and so forth. The purpose is not to 

“make the subject easy,” but to concen- 
trate attention on method and interpreta- 
tion, rather than on calculation. It fol- 
lows that this is not a source book for 
statistical data and that the data included 
are not to be taken as exact historical 
facts. In many instances, regardless of 
such modifications, the sources have been 
cited for use as desired. 

Some problems are classified in chapters, 
but the object has been to make a prob- 
lem hook that can be employed in conjunc- 
tion with any of the texts commonly used. 
For this purpose an index has been pre- 
pared for six texts, and anyone can read- 
ily construct such an index for a book 
with which he is familiar. 


TEXTILE FABRICS, by Isabel B. Wingate, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 511 p., 
$5.00. 


During the past few years there has 
heen a marked interest in the qualities of 
merchandise that make for satisfaction in 
use. This interest has been the result 
partly of the depression with its flood of 
inferior goods that proved unsatisfactory 
and partly of organized efforts to make 
people realize the inaccuracy of many of 
the claims made by sellers. Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Federal Government bu- 
reaus, women’s clubs, and such organ- 
izations as Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
(with over 50,000 subscribers to its confi- 
dential bulletins) have all been instru- 
mental in convincing consumers of the 
need for more specific knowledge about 
goods. In spite of the importance of 
fashion, consumers do demand reasonable 
standards of quality, and they want to 
know which of the many competing 


(Continued on next page) 
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articles in the market will give them the 
best value for their money. 

This “inquisitive” trend applies particu- 
larly to textile fabrics, in which the fac- 
tors of durability and serviceability can- 
not be determined by casual inspection. 
There is an urgent need, then, of provid- 
ing textile information both for consum- 
ers and stores—information that does not 
stress technical facts on production but 
emphasizes the qualities that intelligent 
consumers seek in the finished product. | 

In this book there is no attempt to train 
a student for textile manufacturing; 
rather there is an attempt to emphasize 
the selling points of textile fabrics which 
will make a retail salesman more intelli- 
gent, and to outline pertinent facts re- 
garding textile merchandise which will 
guide the customer in making the best 
selection for his or her needs. Accord- 
ingly, facts concerning manufacturing 
processes have been presented only in re- 
lation to the way in which such processes 
affect the factors which consumers seek 
in purchasing, namely, appearance, sult- 
ability, serviceability, becomingness, dur- 
ability, style, comfort, care, sentiment, 
and price. 

e 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Brown, Karl, and Haskell, D. C., The 
Shorthand Collection in the New York 
Public Library, New York: The New 
York Public Library, 548 p. $2.00 
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OFFICE 
ROUTINE 


By Harley Sim 
ore) Pp. viii + 152, 5” x 74”, uncut. 
Price postpaid, $1.50 
This book is an outline account of 


the procedures followed in making 
the records of a business office, 


recommended for the teacher’s or | 


student’s library, particularly for 
supplementary reading in office 
practice courses. 

(It is not a textbook.) 
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500 N. Nineteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Courtesy of Silver, Burdett and Company 


The Spirit of Education 


S a feature of its commemoration of fifty years of pub- 
lishing, Silver, Burdett and Company had N. C. Wyeth, an 
internationally-known painter, create the symbolic mural paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Education,’’ reproduced above. The @ 
canvas shows a majestic figure, a goddess of hope and inspira- 
tion, leading a phalanx of children through the educational eras 
from the first Colonial schools to the present day. In the bril- 
liant and appealing style of the artist, the background reveals 
the historic transformation of America from the primeval forest 
to the stacks and skyscrapers of our modern industrial cities. 


_ Office of Education Publications 


on Secondary Education 
The Federal Office of Education has 


recently released three new publications 


on secondary education. They may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, 1. 
How ea to provide adequate instruc- 


tion in occupations is a problem which 
| many schools are facing at this time. In 


order to supply helpful information to 
these schools, the Office of Education 
has secured reports from 1,111 high 
schools on their instruction in occupa- 
tional information. Over 40 percent of 
the pupils enrolled in schools giving occu- 


| pational instruction are ‘in the Middle 


Western states. Less than 10 percent 
are enrolled in schools in the New Eng- 
land states. The results of this study 


_ may be found in Bulletin 1934, No. 11, 


(5 cents), “Courses in Occupational In- 
formation.” 

“High School Clubs,” Bulletin 1934, No. 
18, (10 cents), summarizes reports from 


883 public high schools located in cities 
/ of varying sizes throughout the United 


States. The information contained in 
the bulletin concerns the percentage of 
high schools having clubs and the average 


' number of clubs per school, club mem- 
_ bership as compared with school enroll- 
| ment, organization of clubs, and club pro- 
| grams. Specific club activities are also 
| given. 


The Federal Office of Education does 
not undertake to accredit schools, but 


does publish the names of schools which 
/ are on the lists of the several accredit- 
ing agencies. “Accredited Secondary 
| Schools in the United States,” Bulletin 
| 1934, No. 17, (15 cents), is the eighth 
in this series which assists admissions 
| officers of institutions of higher learning 
and also those who wish a list of  se- 
' lected high schools, both public and 
private. 
e 


_ Methods Courses Announced 
_ by New York School 


Four new methods courses for com- 
| mercial teachers will begin at the School 
| of Business Practice and Speech in Rocke- 

feller Center, New York City, the week 
| of February tenth. These Teacher Train- 
ing courses will consist of an Elementary 
| Business Training and Correlated Busi- 
| ness Machines course by Mrs. Grace 
| Sheridan Eagan; Methods of Teaching 
| Pitman Stenography and Typewriting by 
Edwin Riemer; Gregg Shorthand, the 
|New Functional Method by Mrs. Made- 
| line Strony, and a New Training Course 
for Typewriting Teachers by Albert 
Tangora. 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases Proce Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


| 840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, la. 
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articles in the market will give them the 
best value for their money. : 

This “inquisitive” trend applies particu- 
larly to textile fabrics, in which the fac- 
tors of durability and serviceability can- 
not be determined by casual inspection. 
There is an urgent need, then, of provid- 
ing textile information both for consum- 
ers and stores—information that does not 
stress technical facts on production but 
emphasizes the qualities that intelligent 
consumers seek in the finished product. | 

In this book there is no attempt to train 
a student for textile manufacturing; 
rather there is an attempt to emphasize 
the selling points of textile fabrics which 
will make a retail salesman more intelli- 
gent, and to outline pertinent facts re- 
garding textile merchandise which will 
guide the customer in making the best 
selection for his or her needs. _Accord- 
ingly, facts concerning manufacturing 
processes have been presented only in re- 
lation to the way in which such processes 
affect the factors which consumers seek 
in purchasing, namely, appearance, suit- 
ability, serviceability, becomingness, dur- 
ability, style, comfort, care, sentiment, 
and price. 
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A S a feature of its commemoration of fifty years of pub- 
lishing, Silver, Burdett and Company had N. C. Wyeth, an 
internationally-known painter, create the symbolic mural paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Education,”” reproduced above. The 
canvas shows a majestic figure, a goddess of hope and inspira- 
tion, leading a phalanx of children through the educational eras 
from the first Colonial schools to the present day. In the bril- 
liant and appealing style of the artist, the background reveals 
the historic transformation of America from the primeval forest 
to the stacks and skyscrapers of our modern industrial cities. 


Office of Education Publicaticns 
on Secondary Education 


The Federal Office of Education has 
recently released three new publications 
on secondary education. They may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

How best to provide adequate instruc- 
tion in occupations is a problem which 
many schools are facing at this time. In 
order to supply helpful information to 
these schools, the Office of Education 
has secured reports from 1,111 high 
schools on their instruction in occupa- 
tional information. Over 40 percent of 
the pupils enrolled in schools giving occu- 
pational instruction are in the Middle 
Western states. Less than 10 percent 


| are enrolled in schools in the New Eng- 


land states. The results of this study 
may be found in Bulletin 1934, No. 11, 
(5 cents), “Courses in Occupational In- 
formation.” 

“High School Clubs,” Bulletin 1934, No. 
18, (10 cents), summarizes reports from 
883 public high schools located in cities 
of varying sizes throughout the United 
States. The information contained in 
the bulletin concerns the percentage of 
high schools having clubs and the average 
number of clubs per school, club mem- 
bership as compared with school enroll- 
ment, organization of clubs, and club pro- 
grams. Specific club activities are also 
given. 

The Federal Office of Education does 
not undertake to accredit schools, but 


does publish the names of schools which 
are on the lists of the several accredit- 
ing agencies. “Accredited Secondary 
Schools in the United States,” Bulletin 
1934, No. 17, (15 cents), is the eighth 
in this series which assists admissions 
officers of institutions of higher learning 
and also those who wish a list of se- 
lected high schools, both public and 


private. 
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by New York School 


Four new methods courses for com- 
mercial teachers will begin at the Schoo! 
of Business Practice and Speech in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, the week 
of February tenth. These Teacher Train- 
ing courses will consist of an Elementary 
Business Training and Correlated Busi- 
ness Machines course by Mrs. Grace 
Sheridan Eagan; Methods of Teaching 
Pitman Stenography and Typewriting by 
Edwin Riemer; Gregg Shorthand, the 
New Functional Method by Mrs. Made- 
line Strony, and a New Training Course 
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SUCCESS 
of an IDEA 


Instruction in shorthand is now offered in the public high schools of 9,167 
cities and towns in the United States. The following table shows the growth of 
shorthand in the public schools since 1914. 


kK kk * Total AllOther — Percentage 


Date Cities Gregg Systems Teaching Gregg 

1914 1,837 986 851 53.00% 
In 1914 Shorthand g 1915 1.250 
the high schools of only 986 cities and towns 1916 2414 11559 855 64.00% 

in. the U nited States. Today instruction it 1918 2171 75.00% 
Gregg Shorthand is offered in the public high 1919 3.321 2652 669 80.00% 
1920 3,677 3,053 624 83.00% 
schools of 9,117 municipalicies against ae 1921 +101 3503 508 87 6266 
all other shorthand systems combined. Since 1922 4.320 3.901 428 00.11% 
1923 4,656 4,243 413 91.13% 

( , 

1914 eight hundred public school communities 1924 5009 4633 376 92.49% 
have discarded the older shorthand systems for 1925 5,307 4.965 342 93.55% 
iu 1926 5,574 5,292 282 94.94% 
sil i 1927 5,928 5,706 222 96.25% 
1928 6,287 6.109 178 97.17% 
A further analysis of the above figures re- 1929 6,687 6.519 168 97.49% 
eals that since 1914 courses in commercial 1930 7,124 7,006 118 98.36% 
1931 7,353 101 98.63% 
education, including courses in Gregg Short- 1932 7738 7657 8] 98.94% 
hand, have been added to the curricula of 
7,330 high schools—an average of 350 schools 1935 9.167 9117 50 99.46% 


each year for the twenty-one year period. 


Almost without exception Gregg Shorthand is the system selected by high schools starting commercial depart- 
ments for the first time. In hundreds of these schools it was the public demand for instruction in Gregg Short- 
hand that actually led to the organization of the commercial department. 


Gregg Shorthand Supported by Service 


The service extended by The Gregg Publishing Company to schools teaching Gregg 
Shorthand is unequalled by the publishers of any other system. This service includes a 
staff of expert teachers and demonstrators, a teachers’ placement bureau, teachers’ hand- 
books, scientific tests, measuring scales, graphs, charts, and other supplementary labora- 
tory material direct from the modern business office. Gregg service, well known to all 
schools teaching Gregg Shorthand, has been a tremendous factor in the progress of 
Gregg Shorthand, now generally recognized as 


the standard shorthand system for American schools. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London = Sydney — 
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“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 


to his door.” 
Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 


* praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
ie we have something to care for, to in- 

? vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 

“ in life is measured by the result. 

“g The new order of living demands 

“4 education for this universal business. 
s The modern school accepts its 

oF responsibility and presents a new type 

: of business training, an introduction 

a to business, which occupies a place 


of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of business for 
successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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